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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and decimals, 


High Water at 
and of Farenheit’s THERMOMETER, in the For May. 
open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, — Morn. | Even, 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water ‘| Days. | H. M. | HM. 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from March | Tu. 1} O 35] 0 59 
26. to April 25. 1810, in the vicinity of W. 2) 122) 141 
Edinburgh. Th 2% 
Fr. 4 3 $7 2 55 
Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. Sa 5| 311] 3 2% 
March ue. oN. In. Pts. Sue 6] 345] 4 
26 | 30. 82143 | —— | Clear M. 7 419 4 37 
27 | 29.8 36 | 44 | 0.04 Showers Tu. 8 4 55 5 16 
28 | 29.75 | 35 | 40 | 0.65 Rain W. 9 5 37 5 56 
29 | 29.9 | 33 | 52 | —— | Clear Th.10 | 619] 6 46 
$0} 29.8 | 31) 49 |—— | Ditto Fr. 1] 713] 7 47 
$1 | 29.85 | 31 | 44 | —— | Ditto Sa. 12] 819] 8 
1 | 29.7 38 | 42 | 0.04 Showers Su. 13 9 29} 10 3 
| 298 41 45 | Cloudy M. 14] 10 34 | 11 3 
3 | 29.65 | 41 | 51 | 0.05 Rain Tu.15 | 11 32) 11 58 
4 | 29.51 | 39149 | —— | Cloudy W.l6|——] 023 
5 | 29.2 30 | 50 | Clear Th. 17 0 45 1 12 
6 | 29.4 | 38! so |—— | Cloudy Fr. 18 | 135 | 158 
7 | 29.5 | 41441 10.1 Rain Sa. J9 | 222) 2 46 
S |. 29.24 | 40 | 42 | 0.84 Ditto Su. 20 $ 9 3 32 
9 | 2931 | 36} 39 | ———_ | Clear M. 21 3 56 4 20 
10 | 29.45 | 36 | 44 | ee | Ditto Tu. 22 4 42 § 7 
11 | 30. 84 | 45 | 0.02 | Snow W. 23} 5 33) 6 59 
12 | 30.1 | 32145 |—— | Cloudy Th.24| 6 28| 6 56 
13 | 30. 35 | 42 | 0.01 Snow Fr. 25 | 7 27) 7 58 
14 | 29.9 } 30 | 49 Clear Sa. 26 | 8 33 | 9 6 
15 | 29.71 | 89 | 47 | 0.15 Rain Su. 27 9 42 | 1015 
16 | 29.6 | 41 | 45 Cloudy M. 28 | 10 46 | 11 48 
17 | 29.55 | 39 | 49 | 0.12 Rain Tu.29 |} 11 43 )5—— 
18 | 29.99 | 38 | 45 | 0.06 | Ditto W. 30} 010! 0 St 
19 | 29.81 | 43} 55 | 0.03 | Showers 057' 11 
29 | 29.75 | 441 57 | 0.02 Ditto —— 
21 | SO. 44 | 57 | 0.02 | Ditto MOON's PHASES 
22 | 30. 48 | 58 | ———e | Clear For May. 
23 | 30.2 48 | 65 |—- Ditto Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
24 | 30.22 | 40) 66 | —— Ditto D. H. 
25 | 30.25 | 40! 46 | —— | Cloudy New Moon, 3. 2. 80. aftern. 


First Quart. 11. 4. 24. aftern. 
Full Moon, 18. 12 $3. night. 
Last Quart. 25. 8. 3. even, 


May 7. Duchess of York born, (1767.) 
12. Court of Session sits 
17. Princess of Wales born, (1768.) 
—. General Assembly sits 
19. Queen Charlotte born, (1744.) 
22, Princess Elizabeth born, (1770.) 


Quantity of Rain 2.15 
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Scots Magazine, 
AND 


EDINBURGH LITERARY MISCELLANY, 


For APRIL 1810. 


Description of CRAiGCROOK Castle. 

CasTLe, a view of 

which, from an original drawing 
by John Clerk, Esq. of Eldin, the 
venerable author of the Naval Tactics, 
is prefixed to our present number, 
is situated at the foot of Corstorphin 
hill, in the parish of Cramond, about 
three miles N. W. of Edinburgh.— 
The beauty of the hill, now covered 
to the top wiih trees, the fine view to- 
wards the Frith of Forth and the coast 
of Fife, and the rural and retired eha- 
racter of the country roand, render it 
as desirable a residence as any in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. 

The lands of Craigcrook appear to 
have belonged, at an early period, to 
the noble family of Graham. By a 
deed, bearing date 9th April 1362, 
Patrick de Graham, lord of Kinpunt, 
and David de Graham, lord of Dun- 
daff, make them over to John de Al- 
lyncrum, burgess of Edinburgh. Al- 


_lyacrum immediately settled them on 


a chaplain officiating in the church of 
St Giles’s, at the altar of the Virgin 
Mary, and his successors, to be nomi- 
nated by the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh. He seems to have expected 
preat virtue from this donation, since 

€ states it to be for the salvation of 
the souls of the late King aud Queen, 
(Robert and Elizabeth) of the present 


king (David,) and of all their prede- 


cessors and successors ; for the salva- 


tion of the souls of all the burghers of 


Edinburgh, their predecessors and 
successors ; of his own father and mo- 
ther, brothers, sisters, &c., then of 
himself and his wife, and finally of all 
faithful souls deceased. The rental 
of Craigcrook, in 1368, amounted to 
£.6..6..3, Scots per annum, and eight 
years after, it was let, at that rate, in 
feu farm, to Patrick and John Lepers. 
In this way, it passed through several 
hands till 1540, when, probably in con- 
sequence of the Reformation, it was no 
longer used for the same pious purpose. 
The lands were then made over by Sir 
Simon Preston of Craigmillar, Lord 
Provost, to Sir Edward Marjoribanks, 
prebend of Craigcrook. They were 
then possessed for half a year by 
George Kirkaldy, brother of Kirkal- 
dy of Grange, Lord High Treasurer, 
who engaged to pay £.27..6..8, Scots. 
In June 1342, they reverted to Marjo- 
ribanks, who immediately assigned 
them in perpetual feu-farm and heri- 
tage, to William Adamson, burgess 
of Edinburgh. This gentleman had 
accumulated very extensive property 
in the neighbourhood, extending from 
Craigleith to Cammo, and including 
Grotthill, Craigcrook, Clermiston, 


Southfield, and part of Cramond Re- 
gis. 
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gis. By him, or by one of his imme- 
diate successors, was probably built 
the castle of Craigcrook, which Mr 
Wood, in his learned and curious his- 
tory of Cramond, locks upon as the 
most ancient edifice in the parish.— 
Adamson was killed at the battle of 
Pinkey, 10 Sept. 1547. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son William, and the 
lands continued to pass through his 
heirs for several generations, till, in 
1656, they came into the hands of 
Robert Adamson, who seon after sold, 
to different persons, the whoie of his 
property in the parish of Cramond.— 
Craigcrook was purchased by John 
Mein, merchant in Edinburgh ; whose 
son Patrick sold it to John Hall, af- 
terwards Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
This gentleman was created a baronet 
Sth October 1687, and is ancestor to 
the present Sir James Hall. Having 
acquired the extensive property of 
Dunglass in East Lothian, he sold 
Craigcrook to Walter Pringle, advo- 
cate, whose son John disposed of it to 
John Strachan, W.S. Mr Strachan 
died about the year 1710, and left the 
whole of this property, with North 
Clermiston, and all the rest of his for- 
tune, both in land and moveables (ex- 
cept some small sums to his relations) 
mortified for charitable purposes.— 
The regulations were, that the rents 
should be given to poor old men and 
women and orphans ; that the trustees 
should be “ twoadvocates, two writers 
to the signet, and the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, at the sight of the Lords 
of Session, any two of their number,” 
for whose trouble 100 merks yearly is 
allowed. There is also allowed to 
the Advocates’ poor 50 merks Scots, 
and to those of the Writers of the Sig- 
net 100 merks 3 also twenty sone 
annually for a Bible to one of the 
inembers of the presbytery, beginning 
wiih the moderator, and going: thro’ 
the rest in rotation. This deed is da- 
ted September 1712. The per- 
sons the eby constuwuted trustess, 


Description of Craigcrook Castle. . 


ving held a meeting, entered into ra 
solutions respecting several points 
which had not been regulated in the 
will. They appointed a elerk and 
factor at twenty pounds a year, to re. 
ceive and pay the money, and keep the 
books, They fixed, that no old person 
should be admitted under the age of 
sixty-five, nor any orphan above the 
age of twelve, and that no annuity 
should exceed five pounds. 

It has been asserted by tradition, 
that a murder was committed in the 
house of Craigcrooh, but this is a 
mistake. One of Mr Strachan’s ser- 
vants, indeed, of the name of Helen, 
was murdered, not however in the 
house, but in her way toit. Two 
men, William Thomson and John 
Robertson, who accompanied her from 
Mr Strachan’s house in Edinburgh, 
having arrived below the castle, threw 
her over the steps, after which they 
returned and robbed the house. The 
crime remained undiscovered for some 
weeks, till suspicions arising against 
Thomson, he was taken up, and ha- 
ving confessed alf, was executed with 
his accomplice. 

We have said, that Craigcrock is 
of considerable antiquity. Over the 
outer gate of the court yard is the 
date 1626, and a shield of aris, on 
which appears to have been the armo- 
rial bearing of the Adamsons. Mr 
Wood however is of opinion, that 
_Craigcrook is of higher antiquity than 
this. and that it was built early in the 
sixteenth century. 

Craigcrook Castle, and adjoining 
fields, were let in the year 1750 
on a lease for ninety-nine years, 00 
which they are now possessed, by Mr 
Constable, Bookseller in Edinburg). 
Mr Constable has made very great 
provements, both in the house and 
grounds adjoining. Without injuring 
the appearance of antiquity in the for- 
mer, he has rendered it completely 
conmmodious and agreeable as a 


Gera residence. 
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Notice of the EpixpurGn Exhibition 
of Picwures for 1809. 


Ww: have great pleasure in an- 
nounciug the third public Ex- 
hibition of Paintings, &c. in Scotland, 
by the under-mentioned Artists, which 
opened for the season on the 9th of 
the present month; and which we 
have no hesitation in affirming to be 
inconceivably superior to those of the 
two preceding years, both in point of 
number of artists, and excellence of 
performances. Indeed, the progress 
made by some of the artists, within 
the period of the last twelve months, 
is truly wonderful, and cannot fail to 
be highly gratifying to every person 
who takes an interest in the progress 
of the arts in Scotland. 

For the present, we shall merely 
confine ourselves to an enumeration of 
the names of the artists, and shall, in 
the following Numbers of our Maga- 
zine, point out some of the performan- 
ces which appear to us to possess distin- 
guished merit, with a few remarks upon 
cach. We cannot here help noticing, 
that we observed with astonishment, 
last season, symptoms of dissatisfaction 
and displeasure, on the, part of some of 
the exhibitors, who had considered their 
labours as slighted, or overlocl:ed, by 
us. We should not have expected this. 
We trust, any thing we said on that 
occasion was expressed with suilicient 
diffidence on our part, and with eve 
possible degree of indulgence and deli- 
cacy towards the exhi>itors,. In fact, 
those who were dissatisfied, must admit 
that they had only to complain of the 
in of omission in us; nay, even if our 
criticisms had been misolaced, which, 

lowever, we have some reason to be- 
lieve they were not, what, we would 
ask, would the artists wish for? Had 
their performances been overlooked al. 
together, and remained unnoticed in 
Cur national register, would they not 
ve had to accuse us of gross negli- 
gence? A bere enumeration of names, 
® copy of their catalogue, could excite 
Nether interes: nor attention in an 
y 
one : and if criticism be allowable up- 
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on every article shewn to the public 
for money, which we apprehend to be 
the case, what right can they have to 
complain, so long as these remarks are 
confined within the bounds of civility, 
and free from personality, or other un- 
worthy motive? ‘This, we presume, 
they will at least concede tous, as ha- 
ving been the rule of our conduct. In 
short, he who submits his works to the 
public, must allow that public to ex- 
press their opinion in the fullest and 
freest manner; and however superior 
the artists may consider themselves, et- 
ther to amateurs or connotsseurs, in jud- 
ging of the merit of works of art, they 
must, on such an occasion as this, be 
content to be silent, fer they are pan- 
nels, not judges, in the cause. On this 
subject we trust we shall never again 
have occasion to say another word. 
Should our friends be pleased to fa- 
your us with any remarks on pictures 
in the exhibition, we shall be thankful 
for them; and pay them that attention 
,o whichthey may appear to us entitled. 
List of Artists m the Exhibition of 1810. 
Mr H. Raeburn (Mr J. Thomson 
Mi Geo, Watson W. Donaldson 
John Henning |Mr D. ‘bough 
Mr Alex. Galloway|Mr P. Gibson 
Mr Wm Douglas ‘Miss Hurmphreys 
Mr Joho Metr iMr A. Geddes 
Nr Alex. Caree Mr A. Frazer 
Mr Woolford Mr J. Thom 
Mr Will. Finclater (Mr W. Lawson 
Jas Sevenson [Mr J. M. Burnet 
Mr John Brooks J. Keay 
Mr John Beugo A. Skirving 
Mr Patrick Syme (Mr R. Crichtoa 
Mr James Howe {Mr G. Bruce 
Mr Walter Weir |Mi A. Keay 
Mr joho Watson |r A. Sinells, 
Nir Mich. Morrison|Mr W. H. Lizars 
Mr Tiiomas Brooks Mir J. Saxon 
Mr D. Sommervilic Mr A. Cameron 
Mr Robert Scort Mr Crawiorg, jun, 
Mr Alex, Nasmyth Mrs Weddel 
Mr Peter Nasmyth Mr W. Stark 
Mr W. H, Williams Mr J. Ainslie 
Mr David Phomson!Mr J. Lawrence 
Mr James Foulis (Mrs Green 


Mr Welly Miss Byrne 
Mr Brown Mr W. J. Thomson 
Miss James Mr A. Robertson 


Miss Auchterlonie (Mc J. B. Grahame 
Mr H. Irvine, &c. 
Pro- 


Mr J. Frazer 
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Proceedings of the CALEDONIAN Hor- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


T the Quarterly Meeting of this 
Society held on the 6th March 
last, communications from the follow- 
ing gentlemen, and on the following 
subjects, were read by the Secretaries : 
Frem Dr Duncan sen., “ Account 
of a method of preparing a soporific 
medicine from the inspissated white 
juice of the common garden lettuce.” 
_ From Mr John Shirreff, “ On the 
curled disorder in potatoes.” , 
From Mr ‘Thomas Dickson, “ on 
the curl in the potato.” 

From Mr Macmurray, Stranraer, 
“On the gooseberry caterpillar, and 
the maggot infesting onions.” 

From Mr Smith, Keith Hall, “ On 
a new method of planting asparagus.” 
From Mr Wighton, Melville House, 
Fife, “ Qn destroying insects, &c.” 

The Society voted the Silver Medal 
to Alex. G. Hunter, Esq. Loretto, for 
the best six heads of spring brocoli. 

They appointed a committee to 
award the medal ordered for the first 
radishes, raised an the open ground, 
an! brought to market; and it has 
been since assigned (12th April) to 
Mr James Thomson, gardener at Aber- 
corn House, Duddingstone. 

At the above meeting, the follow- 
ing and Regulation’ were adopt- 
ed, ** to continue in force for one year, 
or till regularly altered or amended 
by a Quarterly 'Meeting.” 

1, ‘The Society shall be denomi- 
nated The Caukedonian Hortteuliural 
Soa ty, and shall consist of three 
Classes of Niembers,—Ordinary, Ho- 
norary, and Corresponding. 

2. The Ordinary Members shall 
not exceed Ove Hundred in number. 
They shall consist of intelligent prac- 
tical gardeners, and of amateurs of 
gardening. 

3. Each Ordinary Member shall 
pay to the Treasurer, towards the 
funds of the institution, One Guinea, 
within one month after his election ; 
and One Guinea annwally afterwards, 


or, in his option, the sum of Ten 
Guineas, as a composition for annual 
payments for life. 

4. The number of Honorary Mem. 
bers shall be limited to One Hundred, 
These members shall not be called 
upon to pay any annual contribution, 
They shall be entitled to attend the 
meetings of the Society, but shal! 
have no vote in the management or 
appropriation of the funds, (excepting 
when any of them happen to fill 
offices in the Society ;) but any do- 
nations which they may be pleased to 
bestow, either at their admission, or 
occasionally, for rewarding ingenuity 
and industry in practical gardeners, 
shall be under the management of the 
Ordinary Members. 

5. The Corresponding Members 
shall consist of amateurs who reside 
at a distance from Edinburgh, and of 
intelligent practical gardeners, who, 
there is reason to hope, may occasion- 
ally favour the Society with useful 
communications. They shall not pay 
any annual contribution or admission 
money. They shall have no voice in 
elections or respecting prizes. But 
they shall be entitled to attend the 
meetings of the Society. 

6. The Ordinary Members shall 
possess the sole power of admission in- 
to the Society. All admissions shall 
be by ballot, and the votes of two- 
thirds of the members balloting shall 
be required for the admission of any 
new Member. If, however, there 
shall, at any time, be more candidates 
for seats, than the number of vacan- 
cies, those candidates shall be decla- 


" red duly elected, in whose favour 


there is found to be the greatest nuDl- 
ber of votes. ; 

7. Candidates, whether for the rank 
of Honorary, or Corresponding Mem- 
bers, must be recommended by Two 
members. The fate of the proposal 
shall be determined at the second re- 
gular meeting succeeding that at 
which it is made, 

8. A meeting of the Society shall 
be held Quarterly, on the first a 


#4 
* 
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day of March, June, September, and 
December, to transact all the ordinary 
business of the Society, and to hear 
such papers read as may be transmit- 
ted to the Secretaries during the 
course of the preceding quarter. 

9, The objects of the institution are 

the promoting and improving the cul- 
tivation of the best kinds of Fruits, of 
the most choice sorts of Flowers, and 
of those Vegetables which are most 
useful in the Kitchen. For this pur- 
pose, a certain number of prize-medals 
shali be awarded, annually, to such 
persons as shall be declared by proper 
judges to be entitled to the preference 
in the investigation, by experiment, of 
subjects proposed by the Society.— 
Communications shall also be received, 
on any subject connected with Horti- 
culture, though not directly suggested 
by the Society. Such cOmmunciations 
shall be read at the quarterly meet- 
ings; and it being in contemplation 
to publish Memonrs or ‘l'ransactions, 
those papers, deemed of sutlicient im- 
portance, shall (with consent of the 
author) be laid before the public. 
_ 10. The Society will not consider 
itself responsible for the statements 
contained in essays which may be pub- 
lished in their Transactions: But when 
new methods are suggested, or new 
doctrines taught, it shell be a general 
tule to appoint a committee to super- 
intend the repetition of the experi- 
ments on which such methods or doc- 
tries may be founded, and to examine 
generally into the validity of such im- 
provements as may be proposed ; and 
the results of these investigations shall 
be published. 

11. On the first Tuesday of De- 
cember annually, the Ordinary Mem- 
bers of the Society present at the meet- 
ing shall elect a President, four Vice- 

ents, two Secretaries, a Treasu- 
tery and ‘I'welve Counsellors, for the 
‘suing year, all of whom, excepting 
the President, shall be Ordinary 

bers ; but the President may be 
chosen either from the list of Ordina- 
yorHonorary Members. One Vice- 
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President, and two Counsellors (one 
of the Professional, and one of the 
Amateur class,) shall be changed 
every year; and the Iresident every 
second year. 

12. ‘hese Office-bearers and Coun- 
sellors shall make all the arrangements 
respecting prizes, papers, publications, 
and other business of the Society. 
But the proposals made by them shall 
be submitted to the consideration of 
the Quarterly Meetings. | 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Natural 
History Soctty. 

Al the meeting of this Society, on 

the 7th April, Dr Mac knight read 
a mineralogical notice, on the tract of 
the Highlands trom Killin to sraemar, 
by the way of Glen Pilt. Ben Lawers 
is composed of unduiated mica-slate, 
which at ihe summit is yellowish-grey, 
and in some varieties so full of quartz 
as to resemble a sandstone. Towards 
Logierait beautiful garnets begin to 
appear. Beyond Muliencarn, gneiss 
occurs; also limestone, hornblende 
slate, and sienite. Besides the sub- 
stances first mentioned, Glen Til: is 
remarkable by a peculiar aggregate of 
feispar, hornblende, and occasionally 
quartz, in which the various propor- 
tions of these ingredients exhibit the 
rock ‘under various aspects of the sieni- 
tic and greenstone species. It 1s dis 
tinguished from granite (for wich it 
has been mistaken) not only by the 
uncrystailized state of the felspar, but 
by the presence of hornblende, and 
the absence of inica. Professor Jame- 


son has entitled it Sienttte Greenstone.. 


It occurs in conformable beds; parti- 
cularly one of great size, which iter- 
sects the channe) of the river at dif- 
ferent places, neat the Lodge. Cros- 
sing the mountains from Glen-Tilt to 
the course of the Dee, we find horn- 
stone, felspar-porphyry, and limestone, 
subordinate to mica-slaie and gneiss ; 
till we reach the Castletown of Brae- 
mar, where the granite of the Gram- 
pians at length appears. 

At 
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At the same meeting, a communi- hands, and farmed them. Not only on 
cation fron: Cel, Imrie was read, des- the most public parts of the Abbey, 
cribing the conglomerate rock of the were Alacards fixed, inviting the tra.’ 
Grampians, and tracing it from near eller to tum in, but on the most con. 
Stonehaven to the Burn, and again at spicuous parts of said lands were sign- 
Callender, 80 miles distant. ‘The posts set up, with a man’s hand pomt- 
position of this conglomerate-rock is ing to the ébey, and over it was writ- 
nearly vertical; and of this fact, in ten the word Zarry, 1. e. siay, or lodge, 
Col. Imrie’s opinion, no satisfactory all night. Thus the lands naturally, 
explanation has yet been given.—At audindeed unavoidably, took the name 
this meeting, also, there was laid be- of Zarry. 


fore the Society an accurate section of Arireath, Wie 
the coal-field at Alloa, accompanied 12th April 1810. 
with interesting remarks, by Mr Ro- 


bert Bald, civil engineer, and mana- Narrative of the Campaign in Portv- 


ger of Mr Erskine of Mar’s extensive 
coal-works. The depth of the section 
is 70i feet ; the alternating strata are 
14! in number, and the total amount 
of the diilerent beds of coal, is 59 
fect 4 inches—Capt. Laskey likewise 
presented to the Society a series of the 
remains of a curious fossil Encrinus 
found in slate-clay near Dunbar. 


Correction of alledged Jitsiakes in 
Mixo’s Tour. 


S ] R, To the Edior. 


10, in his ‘Tour, has committed 
creat imiscakes respecting the lands 
of Jarry. in the first place, Dicé- 
mont/rw does not stand on the lands 
ot North Tarry at all, but on the lands 
of Seaton, that were purchased and an- 
nexed to the landsof North Tarry, on- 
ly about a century ago. 

In the seeond place, the Gallowhzl/ 
does not stand on Sous Tarry, but on 
the farm of Newbigving, which forms 
part of the estate ot Letham. This hill 
stands indeed very near South Tarry, 
but not upon it. 

I would advise Azlo, before he 
wounds the feelings of any proprietor, 
to inquire into matters of fact, and not 
to vent his vague conjectures at ran. 
dom. I will here give the true ety- 
mology of Zarry. 3 

Vhe Abbey of Arbroath was equal- 
lv famous for its great reveaues, and 
is yrcat hospitality. The AZonks long 
held the lands of Yarry in their own 


had. When he was about te depett 


GAL under Sir A. WELLESLEY, in 
the Saring of 18093 by Capt. Rost. 
DALRYMPLE of the Guaras. 


IR, To the Editor. 


] IXcLOSE you a letter to me, from 
Captain Kobert Dalrymple, of the 
Foot Guards, who fell on the glorious 
field of Talavera. ‘This account of the 
campaign in Portugal, which ended in 
expulsion of the French, is allowed by 
officers to be the best yet published. — 
The wniter of it was the youngest 
son of the late Sir John Dal:ymple 
bart. and baron of the Exchequer 
Scotland. He was bred at Rugby 
school ; and proceeded thence to Cam 
bridge University, with design to stu 
dy the English law, as his profession: 
but his relation, Lord Melville, giving 
him a pair of colours in the Guards, he 
exchanged the gown for the sword.— 
He followed the Guards to Egypt, and 
shared in the celebrity of expelimg the 
French from that country When the 
Guards returned, our young so’dier 
went, with leave, to ltaly, wheve be 
studied the classics on classic groun, 
and there conversed with those wh? 
were the most high, and saw what w% 
most ancient. He returned, one of the 
most modest, most ingenious, 2 
intelligent men, in the whole army-— 
He was admired, by those who knew 
him best, as a most gentlemanbke, 
pleasant, and communicative 
who never lost a friend, that he ev 
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with the Guards, to Portugal, he said, 
having made up his affairs, and his 
mind, he cared littie, whither he went, 
or what might be his fate. He sur- 
vived the campaign of Portugal, to 
write the enclosed accuunt of it, which 
is jllusirative of his character, inge- 
nuous, intelligent, and modest On 
a day, which will be chronicled in our 
annals, and recollected by our posteri- 
ty, Capiain Dalrymple marched, with 
the Guards, into lalavera field, whence 
he never returned. C. 


Punhete, on the Tagus, 
Sunday 18 June, 1809. 
Mr pear Sir, 

On our first arrival in Portugal, the 
state of affairs here was so uncertain, 
andthe accounts which we heard, sova- 
rious and contradictory, that I thought 
it was much better to delay writing to 
you, till I did send you some informa- 
tion, which might be worth reading, 
respecting this country, and our own 
situation, since the army took the field. 
Our movements have been so rapid, 
that there has been little time for wri- 
ting, but I avail myself, with much 
— of the opportunity which a 

w days halt at this place, on our re- 
turn from the North, affords me, of 
collecting my thoughts, and ofrecalling 
myselt, after so long a silence, to your 
recollection and friendship. 

We landed at Lisbon about the 
middle of March, and it was then as- 
terted there was not a French soldier 
Qpon the frontiers of Portugal By 
the end of the month the siory was 


greatly altered, and it was then ascer- 


tained, that three corps were advan- 
ting by different routes; one under 
Soult, by Braga and Oporto ; a second 
under General La Pisse, by Cividad 
Rodrigo; and the thied under Victor, 

the grea road thro’ Badajos. The 
United force of the division was stated 
70,00.) men. A vast bustle took 
Place upon the receipt of this news, 
tnd on the 2d of Ap il, a council of 
war was held on the situation of af- 
April 1510, 
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fairs. Though the result did not trans- 
pire, yet we know, that orders were 
issued, after the consultation, for em- 
barking all the stores at Lisbon as 
speedily as possible ; and it was geners 
ally understood, that the army was to 
move to the left, so as to be ready to 
embark at Cascaes, unmolested by the 
populace, in case we should be forced 
to evacuate the country On the 4th 
Aprila reinforcement of 5000 men ar- 
rived from Lreland, with a notification 
that more were to fol!ow, this of course 
altered the state of affairs. Another 
council of war was held, and the result 
was, that the army advanced on the 
Oth, and a line was taken up from San 
tarem to Leyria. The Portuguese 
troops assembled at Abrantes and Thos 
mar,under Marshall Beresford. Onthe 
lst May and four following days, the 
whole of the English and Portuguese 
army collected at Cosm/ra. Sir Are 
thur Weilesley joined upon the 2d, and 
assumed the command. ‘The plan of 
Operations was then laid. Gen. M‘Ken- 
zie,w th about 8000 men, was detached 
to Abrantes, to guard the bridge overt 
the Tagus, and to watch Victor: the 
rest of the army moved in three cos 
lumns; the Pertuguese troops undet 
Marshal Beresford, and an English 
Brigade under General 7i/son, marched 
on the 5th by Viseu to Lamego, crose 
sed the upper Dours at the latter place, 
and occupied the main road which 
leads from Oforto by Amaranthe into 
Leon: the centre column, under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, moved along the 
great road fiom Caimbra to Oporto; and 
the last ones, under General Hill, 
marched in a parallel direction along 
the coast by Aveiro and Ovar: these 
two last columns marched on the 9th, 
thecavalry advanced guard had moved 
to the river Agreda two days before. 
They marched at 1 o’clock at night, 
on the 9th, in the hope of surprising a 
French detachment, which was posted 
at a village called dlbergaria Nowa; 
but though the distance was only 12 
miles, she road was so bad, and the dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty of getting ou the artillery so 
great, thatit was day-light before they 
came up with the enemy, who had full 
time to be alarmed, and immediately 
retreated, skirmishing the whole way 
with our troops, to Odverra, a distance 
of 8 miles, where the English halted 
for the day: on the I 1th, the enemy 
took upa mostadvaniageous position on 
the highis of Grijon, ten miles from O- 
porto. They were attacked and de- 
feated with great loss, and they then 
retired to the heights of Jia Nova, 
immediately opposite to Oporto: they 
retreated into the town in the course 
of the night, and at 3 in the morning 
of the 12th they blew up the bridge 
overthe Douro, ‘The English arrived 
on the banks of the river about i2 o’- 
clock of that day : the Germans under 
General Murray had already been sent 
to cross It about four miles above O- 
porto: two or three small boats had al- 
so beencollected at a ferrv about a mile 
above thetown. ‘The banksotthe river 
here were remarkably steep, so that 
the troops, as they landed, formed un- 
der them, jusi below a large building 
caied the Colkgi do Bispo unseen 
by the enemy ; General Paget had the 
management of this, and when the 
troops were landed in suihcient force, 
they moved forward. Marshal Soult, in 
person, attacked them repeatediy, and 
with excessive fury; but they stood 
their ground. In the meantime, the 
20th regiment of the Guards crossed 
the Douwroina few small boats between 
Villa Nova and Oporto, ran up the 
streets at full speed as the regiments 
formed,and attacked the eaemy on the 
right. Genera! Murray coming down 
on their left, they were then between 
three fires, and immediately iled in the 
greaiest possible contusion, leaving the 
covered with baggage, cannon, 
horses, &e. &e Every tuing con- 
Sicie red, the passave ofthe Dourois cer- 
taluly one of the most brilliant at 
Clucvements on record. ‘The troops 
had made a forced march of shove 
sv miles from Counbra in 3{ days, 
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and the whole of the artillery was got 
on, though some parts of the road were 
so excessively bad, that it seems won- 
derful how the guns ever got thro’ 
them, from the heat of the weather, 
and the great length of time which 
the stoppage of the artillery forced us 
to be on the different marches The 
fatigues which the troops underwent 
wasextreme; the current of the Douro 
is very rapid, the opposite banks were 
high and steep, in possession of the 
enemy, and we were ignorant of his 
force and defences. ‘There was no 
means of crossing the river, except in 
such small Portuguese boats as the 
enthusiasm of the people brought to 
us, at their own pert], from the French 
side of the river ; and the troops that 
first passed had to wait till these boats 
went backwards and forwards, and suc- 
cessively brought over the remainder. 
Notwithstanding such difficulties, Sir 
Arthur Wellesicy did not delay one mo- 
ment in crossing the river. ‘Ihe an- 
mation and bravery of the troops se- 
conded his activity and presence ol 
mind ; the enemy’s batteries were soon 
taken, himself defeated at all points,a 
vast number. of prisoners made ; and 
when the pursuit was ordered to cease, 
one sentiment of regret pervaded ail, 
The bridge over the Douro being des 
stroyed, there was no means of geiting 
over the artillery, and only about si 
ty of the dragoons had already ctos: 
sed. Under these circumstances, it 


“Arthur durst not, in prudence, pursu¢, 


tho’ we have since learned from some 
English officers, who were prisoners 
with the French army, and afterwards 
made their escape, that the contu- 
sion was so great, and the troops so en 
tangled with baggage, guns, &c. &e. 
that the greatest part of them must 
iave been taken prisoners if we had 
continued the pursuit. The country 
was so hostile to the French, that they 
could not get any information of out 
movements: the advance from Coil 
bra was therefore unexpected, and It 
Was so very rapid, that they were con 

pletely 
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pletely taken by surprise. Seven hun- 
dred sick were by this means left in 
the hospital. Marshal Soult’s dinner 
was preparing, and was actually eaten 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley. Some of 
the captured generals were taken In 
the streets of Oporto. Many me 
were killed in the streets by the 20th 
regiment, and General Laborde’s bag- 
gage was taken just beyond the en- 
trance of the city. ‘The scene was 
altogether most beautiful, and perfect- 
ly unique. ‘The day was very fine, 
and, the tide being in, the river was 
guite full. Immediately opposite to 
Oporto is the town of Villa Nova, 
where we embarked to cross the river. 
Here on the beach was raised an im- 
mense standard of white cloth, on 
which the sign of the cross was em- 
broidered ; the opposite walls of Opor- 
to were lined with people waving 
white handkerchiefs to us, expressing, 
by their signs and gestures, their ex- 
treme anxiety for our passing the river: 
the Portuguese rowed their own boats, 
ard the animation these poor fisher- 
men displayed, and their exertions to 
get us quickly over, were very strik- 
ing. ‘The houses in Oporto are very 
lofty, and there is a range of balconies 
toeach floor; as we passed through the 
streets, the louses- were chiefly shut, 
from fear of being pillaged by the 
French in their retreat ; but the bal- 
contes were full of people, chiefly wo- 
men, and from one end of the street 
to the other there was a continued line 
of white handkerchiefs waved to us 
from the balconies. 

As we ran up the town, there was 


continued cheering and greeting 


from the people: bread, wine, and 
handkerchiefs, to wipe their faces, 
from the excessive heat, were stretched 
out to the soldiers from the people as 
they passed ; and if we halted for a 
moment, the women literally came 
and embraced us. ‘here were not 
many persons in the streets ; but the 
same feelings pervaded every indivi- 
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dual: nor was it the least remarkable 
thing, in this so unusual scene, to ob- 
serve the ditlerent ways in which the 
people expressed their feclings: some 
were cheering and tumultuously glad, 
others stretched out their arms to us, 
but were unable to speak for tears 5 
while others, more tranquil, were o¢- 
cupied in prayer, but showing,by their 
attitude and expression of countenance, 
much more forcibly than by any wards, 
the extent of their thankfulness for 
our assistance. 

‘The conduct of the French army 
in Portugal has been most scandalous. 
Oporto was given up to pillage, and 
every sort of horror, for three succes- 
sive days ;and to the latest moment of 
their stay, rape, theft, and violence, 
were commited with impunity. The 
hatred of the Portuguese was, therefore, 
most inveterate towards them, and 
wherever they approached, the coun- 
try was immediately deserted. 

On our march from the Vouga to 
Oporto, a distance of near 60 miles, 
we scarcely met with one inhabited 
house. The country was all sown, 
and in great luxuriance, but the crops 
were uncut, and we hardly ever saw @ 
living creature, except now and then 
some very old man, or a very old 
woman, who, standing at the road side, 
stretched out their hands to heaven, 
and, by their mute and expressive ats 
titudes, demonstrated as well the ex- 
ient of their misery as their thankful- 
ness for our arrival, ‘The effect of 
this sad and desolate scene was height- 
ened by the objects we met with along 
the road ; these were either unfortu- 
nate peasants, whom the French had 
hung upe and being refused burial, 
were in the last state of corruption ; or 
else the dead bodies of the French 
soldiers, which the Portuguese had unt. 
versally stripped, and had dishonoured 
and mutilated, ina manner too shock- 
ing to mention or think of, 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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2§2 
Report of the Number and Value of the Stipends of she Scoven Crrrcy 


under i504. annnum 
Made out under the Inspection of the Moderator of the General Assembly of th 
CuyurCH of SCOTLAND ; 


And ordered, by the House wf Commons, to be printed, 23d March 1810. 


(Notes, explanatory of the General Statement. 
i. JN preparing this Account of Stipends, the Corn and Meal deliverable in 
kind, have been calciutated in money, at the average value of these articles 
for the last eight years, according to the fiar prices of the respective counties ; 
‘ and in estimating other articles in the Orkney and Zetland Islands, their ave- 
tage prices for the same cight years have been the rule of calculation. 

2. In those cases in which there is no separate allowance for the purchase 
of Communion Elements, the sum of o/. Gs. 8d. being what is now ordinarily 
allowed for this purpose by the Teind Couri, is deducted from the amount of 

the Stipends. 
~ 3. In all those cases in which it has been found impossible to ascertain the 
state of the Tiends without a Process in the ‘i'cind (ouri, che column for un. 
exh usted Teinds is left blank ; but ae there is reason to preseme that in a con- 
siderable number of such cases,there will uliimateiy be found some inexhausted 


_ Teinds, the allowance for augmentation wanted is iike!y to be thereby dimi- 
nished.) 


wanted 
Toial suse! to make the 
Names OF PARISHES. 
0. 
Synod of : 
Lothian and Tweeddale. L. s. D. L. s. D. L. s. D, 
Presbytery of Linlithgow. 
West Calder 44 8 10 ee 105 11 2 
Mid Calder ° 68 6 8 oe 8113 4 
Queensferry 11017 1 s9 211 
Pres. Biggar 
Dolphington 44 8 10 105 1] 
Walston , 77 17 10 72 2 2 
Symington . 0415 2 | 55 4 10 
Dunsyre e 106 8 2 43 11 10 
Skirling e e 136 9 — 11 
Pres Peebles 
Kirkurd 66 13 10 83 6 2 
Stobo 11013 7 39 6 § 
Pres. Dalkeith 
Pennycuik 35. 116 5 7215 7 
Glencross of 77 1413 72 
Carrington 103 16 § - 46 3 4 
Fala 78 $3 7 71 16 
Heriot 119 7 9 ee $0 12 3 
Temple 111 810 | 3813 & 
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Sum wanted 
Total Unexhausted to make the 
Names of PARISHES. Srirenp. | SriPEND. 
Synod of 
Lothain and Tweedale. L. L. D. L. s De 
Pres. Haddington 
‘Morcham 1399 13 5 - 10 6 7 
Synod of 
Merse aud T3viotdale. 
Pres. Dunse, 
Cranshaws 28 12 9 121 7 
Abbey St. Bathans - 58 3.5 - 9116 7 
Pres. Kelso | 
933 — — 15 67 4113 5 
Pres. Lauder, 
Channelkirk, 142 7 3 7 12 9 
Westruther 100 - 49 17 > 
Pres. Annam, 
Cummertrees lll 8 39 10 4 
Pres. Dumfries, 
Terregles . « 118 3 2 we 31 16 10 
Dunscore . 5415 7 95 4 5 
Lochrutton 132 9 8 1710 9 
Kirkgunzeon 85 17 4 64 2 8 
New Church Dumfries 100 — — 50 — 
Synod of 
Galloway. 
Pres. Kirkudbright, 
Girthon 136 14 2 13 5 10 
Tongueland 3 Pe 108 6 8 26 9 3 15 4 1 
Pres. Stranraer, 
Stranraer 75 6 $ 7413 9 
Leswalt ‘ 102 14 2 WING 47 5 10 
Portpatrick 113 16 4 36 3 8 
Kirkmsiden 137 6 6 1213 6 
Old Luce 120 2 6 i $17 6 
NewLuce . @7 it 82 210 
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Value of the Stipend of the Scotch Clergy, 


Sum wanted 


Toial Unexhausted to make th 
HES- pe 
Namess oF Paris STIPEND. TreNps. STIPEND. 
1.150. 
Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr. L. S. D. L. Ss. D. L. Ss. D 
Pres. Ayr, 
Muirkirk 95 7 4 « 5412 8 
Second Charge of Ayr 7t 6 8 - + = 7813 4 
Daliellington 103) 46 16 — 
Pres. Irvine 
Second Charge of Kil- 
marnock 120 — 6 29 19 
Pres. Hamilton 
Dalzeil 7718 6 72 16 
Pres. Lanark 
Petunam 120) 4 - - 21 16 
Pres. Dumbarton 
Baidernock 6218 — « 57 T= 
Balfron §4 10 10 - - 65 9 
Buchanan 87 15 4 19 210 43 110 
Fintry 69 7 38 + s0 12 9 
Synod of 
argyle. 
Pies Dunoon 
Lochgoiihead and Kilmo. 
189 8 8 1011 4 
Inverchaolain 187 11 9 12 3 
Pres. Kintyre, 
Southend 58 9 3 - - - 91 10 
Campbelton Highland 
Congregation 115 10 - - 34 11 2 
Campbelion Lowland 
Congregation 8 10 S411 2 
Saddel and Skipness | 104 14 4 - + 45 5 5 
Killarow and Kilmenie 50 «=n ax 100 — — 
Kildalton 60 om « 100 — 
Kilcoman 100 — — 
Jura and Colonsay 86 16 9 ere ae 63 3 3 
Pres. Inverary, 
Burgh of Inverary S6 2 . 113 18— 
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| Sum wanted 
Total Unexhausted to make the 
Names OF PaRIsHEs. STIPEND. Tienps. STIPEND. 
L.150. 
Synod of Argyle. 
Pres. Inverary. dD. Ss. Dd. Ss. Dd. 
Landward Parish of Inve- 
Craignish 45 7 7 412 
Synod of 
Perth and Stirling. 
Pres. Dunkeld 
5215 6 97 4 6 
Moulin ‘ 109 — - 40 19 § 
Rattray 7118 7 14— — Ot 1 5 
Little Dunkeld 7 1 - 39 12 11 
e217 3] --- | 67 29 
Kinlock 104 15 4 45 6 § 
Pres. Perth 
Aberdalgie and Dupplin 123 6 8 - 2613) & 
Pres. Stirling, 
Alva 11310 7 86 9 5 
Pres. Auchterarder 
Gak lll 6 6 388 13 6 
Glendovan SO 4 7 - - 119 15 5 
Muckart 127 19 11 - - - 22 1 
Pres. Dumblane 
Aberfoyle 93 S— 28 16 6 27 15 & 
Synod of 
Fife. 
Pres, Dunfermli 
Carnock 1440 7 4 - - 912 
ee 771810 | 10—— | 68 1 2 
Saline 83 7 — « 61 18 «= 
Pres, Kirkcaldy 
_ Auchtertool 86 2 8 63 17 4 
Pres. Cupa 
|, 1216 - - $7 4 
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Value of the Stipends of the Scotch Clergy. 


* Vide Note at the end; Letter A. 


Sum wanted 
Total, Unexhausted to make the 
Names OF ParisHEs, STIPEND. TiEnps. STIPEND. 
Synod of 
Fife. L Ss. D- L. Ss. D. Dd. 
Pres. St. Andrews, 
Anstruther Easter * 7210 8 °c 2 "7 9 4 
Anstruther Wester ° 148 11 1 7 2 1 811 
Ferry-Port-on-Craig . 186 1 2 - 13 18 10 
Kemback 120 15 7 29 4 § 
Abercrombie or St. Mo- 
nance 14219 9 7— 3 
St. Leonards ‘ 14 [6 an 
Synod of 
Angus and Mearn. 
Pres. Meigle 
. 48 9 e 101 10 9 
Glenisla 50 — — 100 = 
Lentrathen 102 — 10 - = 4719 2 
Pres. Forfar 
Kinnettles . 140 5 2 9 14 10 
Pres. Dundee, 
Abernyte §3 3 4 66 16 & 
Pres. Aberbrothock, . 
Lunan e 129. 18 6 20 1 6 
Kirkden oO 8 8 * 53 11 
Guthrie 92 12 2 57 710 
Pres. Brechin, 
Dun 144 13 10 - 5 6 
Cariston 74 5 3 75 14 
Edzell — 7 1019 34 
Lochlee 80 14 8 69 5 9 
Lethnot 6619 4 23:10 — 59 10 8 
Synod of 
Pres. Aberdeen, 
Kinnellar 94-19 1 16 16 9 4 2 
Nigg 95 2 54 17 Wy 
Durris 7612 5 738 7 
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Sum wanted 
Total Unexhausted to make the 
Namrs OF PaRIsHES. STIPEND. TEINDs. STIPEND | 
L.150. 
Synod of 
Aberdeen. L. Ss. D. L D, L. Ss D. 
Pres. Aberdeen, 
Skene : 1238 17 5 110 — 2412 7 
107 G6 113) 13 8 5%! 29 4 7 
Dalmaick 113 15 - 30 4 3 
New Nlacnar 144 4 10 - § 15 2 
Banchory Devenick 141 — 6 ws 819 6 
Pres. Kin. Oneal,- 
Strachan 86 7 4 -<c « 63 12 8 
Birse 151 10°) 8 18 Q 4 
Coull, 116 7 2 a 33 12 10 
Pres. Alford, 
Auchindoir and Kearn 110 16 4 - - - 389 8 
Cabrach ° ‘ 85 17 10 — 11 5 63 10 9 
Towie 131 5 3 - - - 18 14 9 
Kildrummy 92 2 6 10 — — 47 17 6 
Glenbucket 28 18 11 - 121 1 1 
Clatt ° ° 88 4 11 37 11 10 24 3 83 
Pres. Garioch, 
Daviot 141 3 8 16 10 
Leslie 182 10 8 - 17 9 
Kemnay ‘ 129 12 6 ‘2 20 7 6 
Culsamond 122 6 6 27 13 6 
Pres. Deer, 
Tyrie 131 1 § 18 18 7 
Strichen ‘ ‘ 109 14 2 40 5 10 
Pres. Turriff, 
Synod of 
Murray 
Pres, Strathbogie, 
6613 4 53 3 7 30 3 
Pres, Aberlour, 
nockando 1351 4 9 1815 3 
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Sum wanted 
, Total Unexhausted to make the 
Names of PARIsHES. TIENDS. Stipe 
1.150. 
Synod of 
Murray. S. dD. Ss. D. Ss. D. 
Pres, 4 bernethy, > 
Alvie Qk — 48 5 = 
Pres. Elgin, 
Pres. Fores, 
Pres Nairn, 
4 ‘ 
Inverness ‘Vhird Charge* 13 4 
Synod of 
Glenelg. 
Pres. Abertarph, 
Kilinalie 110 112 8 $8 7 4 
Laygan 7+ 3 1 7516 } 
Pres. Sky, 
Kalmuir ‘ 74 14 7) 
Snizort 66 15 4 13.710 6) 18 10 
Portree 57 7 6 1S — — 12 
Small Isles 90 — — GO — 
Bracadale and Duirnish 5Q == ase 100 — — 
Sleat ‘ 36 2 2 113 17 10 
Pres. Lewis, 
Stornoway 88 17 10 71511 55 6 9 
Vig 73 i7. 8 4. 47 18 10 
Barvas 73.17 8 $1 17 4 
Lochs ‘ 73.17 8 18 28 1 
Pres. Uist, 
Harris 81 5 10 68 14 2 
Barray 7— 1 62 19 1! 
North Uist 6613 4 6 8 


* Vide Note at the end, Letter A, 
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Vide Note at the end letter B. 
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| Sum wanted 
Total, Unexhausted to make the 
Names OF PARisHEs. STIPEND. TIEnps. SriPEND 
L150. 
Synod of , 
Glenelg. S Dd. Ss. dD. 
Pres. Lochcarron, 
Applecross 96 15 +4 $18 1 49 8 WF 
Lochearron 100 — —= 913 9 40 6 
Glensheal ‘ 7614 5 47 15 10 25 9 9 
Synod of 
Suther’and and Caithness. 
Pres. Dornoch, 
Kildonan 80 4 - - - 69 16 8 
Assint if] 11 6 8 8 
Pres. Tongue 
Tongue 44. S 10 bas 105 2 
Durness 44 8 10 105 2 
Edrachyltis ‘ 44 8 10 105 ill 
Synod of 
Orkne 
Kirkwall, 1st Charge 111.12 38 7 1 
kirkwall, 2d Charge 71714 3 - - 72 5 
Evie and Rendall 107 1! 9 42 8 
Holm 144 7 - - 5 12 10 
Pres. Cairstone, 
Walls and Flota, 65 16 — - - 84 
Hoy and Gramsay 132 610 - - 17 13 2 
Firth aad Stonnes — — 
Orphir 123 10 10 - 2 26 9 2 
Pres. North Isles, 
Shapinshaa 1235 14 6 - + 2% 5 6 
Rousa and Eglisha 89 19 11 a 60 — 1 
Pres, Zetland, 
55 11 1 94 8 ll 
11410 9 - $5 9 & 
Delt, ‘ 92 6 6 - © e 57 13 6 
ng 93 16 104 24° 7 114 $115 2 
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260 Value of the Stipends of the Scotch Clergy. 


Sum wanted 
Total Unexhausted to make the 
OF PARISHES. STIPEND. TIENDs. STIPEND 

7.150, 
Synod of 
Orkney. Ls DBD | L. s. D. L. s. D. 
Pres. Zetland, 
Sandiing ‘ ° 91 — 9. 115 3 57 310° 
101 — 11) * 4s 19 
Nesting 107 7 21 4 8 2111 9 
172 ‘Yotal, 8,713 6 8 
Attested by Francis NICOLL, 
Edinburgh, Moderator of the Generai Assembly 


19th Jan. 1810. of the Church of Scotiand. 


Notes relative t. Particular Cases. 

A,—TueE Ministers of Anstruther Easter, and of the third charge of Inver- 
ness, receive i addition to the sums specified, the tormei £255. Ss, 2d_ the lat- 
ter £.66. 10, being a citi from the Crown, of the Mishop’s rents, to 
continue during His Alcjesty’s Life. Were this made permanent, the sum 
requisite to augment these Stipends to £4150. ould of course be diminished, 

b,—The Stipends in the county of Orkney are stated according io their 
present value; but it is to be observed, that there is i most of these Sitpends 
a large proportion of Malt, which is liable to a considerable Duty. Cre halt 
of this Duty, in consequence of a compromise. to which ne leeal sanction 
has becn annexed, is paid by Lord Dundas, as ‘Tacksiuan of the Lishop’s Rents. 
li any succeeding Tacksman were disposed not aeccde to this sgreement, 
these Stipends would either be considerably reduced, or left to depend on the 
issue of a Law Suit. 

C.—In the two parishes, of Dunkeld and Beath (the Stipends of which are 
not here reported) though Augmentations have been recently awarded by the 
Court, which raise each of them to more than £.150. it is at present very 
a from the state of the ‘Teinds, whether these Augmeniations can be 
realised, 


Francis Nicoll, Moderator. 

A Tour from to Mon- of small dimensions, being only about 
TROSE, frincijaliy witha View to 28 feet by 20 within walls, and fout 
tis remote Anirjuiics. stories high: The walls are however 
(Continued from p. 165.) very massy and strong, and the castle, 


exclusive of its local and_ artificial 

EAVING Little Inchoch (now strength, is surrounded by a strong 

| Annieston) you pass the farm of rampart, nearly as high as the castle 

Newbarns,and enter the farm of Red- itself. ‘The whole area within the 

castle. ‘The castle, which has given ramparts is hardly a rood. ‘The area 

name to the farm, and also to the es- on the top of the eminence is nearly 

tate, is situated on a small eminence two acres, but a fasse on the west side 
on the hanks of the river Lunan, at its 


- ts of the rampart cuts off that part pecu- 
influx into the German Ocean. It is liarly appropriated to the castle. | 
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“Tradition uniformly points out 
William the Lion as the builder of this 
castle, and that it was erected for a 
Hunting seat. This tradition has 
however been disputed by several, and 
among the rest by the celebrated 
Chalmers in his Caledonia. ‘The sole 
argument against the authenticity of 
the tradition is, that one Perk/y, a fa- 
vourite of MVil/iam, subscribes as a 
witness to several charters granted by 
that Monarch, and designates himself 
Lord Redcastl. But this circum- 
stance, instead of invalidating, corro- 
borates the tradition.” Uf William 
was the proprietor of these lands, and 
built this casile, it was likely he would 
make a grant of both toa favoursie in 
preference to any other person. On 
the other nand, if Berk/y was the pro- 
prietor, he would certainly not refuse 
the Avg as much ground as was ne- 
cessary for this castle. 

Independant of these considerations, 
there are several other circumstances 
which render it more than probable 
that /Villiam had a residence in this 
corner. Imo, He built the Adsey of 
Aberbrothock, and is buried there.— 
2dc, His daughter was married to 
Gilchrist, commonly called Lord Con- 
non, whose estate lay in the neigh- 
bourhood. Sd/y, The Abbey of Aber- 
brothock, and Red Castle, are in the 
same manner of building, are~compo- 
sed of the same materials, and seem to 
have suffered equal injury from the 
attacks of all-corroding time, which 
at least proves that they are neatly 
coeval, William was therefore at- 
tached to this corner, not only from the 
attractions of religion, but also of con- 
Sanguinity ; not only by those of his 
favourite Abbey, but also of his favou- 
tite daughier.—Under all these cir- 


cumstances, William certainly had, 


at least, a place of occasional residence 
in this neighbourhood, and his, tra- 
dition unifurmly points out to have 

en Redcastle. It has derived its 
name from the Red Head ; the stones 
for building it, and the abbey aforesaid, 
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having been brought thence. These 
stones are remarkable for their dark, 
or blood-red colour. 

But in building this castle, /Vi//iam 
may have combined private accommo- 
dation with public utility. It is well 
known the Dans repeaiedly landed 
in the bay of Lunan, and this castle 
may have been built with a view to 
check their incursions tm this quarter. 
Wiliam ascended the throne in 1165, 
and the battle of Largs was fought in 
1268, nearly a century after, so that 
this hypothesis has more than mere 
conjecture to support it. Redcastle 
stands nearly in the centre of the bay, 
and on the only eminence calculated 
for a place of strength. Add to this, 
that in all likelihood it has superseded 
a Jantsh fort, for the eminence in 
question bears evident marks ot having 
been a fort Jong previous to the erec- 
tion of the case. ‘The whole area 
has been surrounded with large loose 
qwhin stones, many of which have been 
carried off for building, and many sull 
remain, and are sunk a considerable 
way below the surface. Whoever 
wishes to make himself certain of this, 
need only examine the north side 
of the hill, where the drae has given 
way, and’exposed many ot these siones 
to view. ‘The building of this castle 
may therefore not only have served to 
check the Danes in their landing, but 
also to supersede and deprive them of 
the oniy tenable military post in the 
bay. 

It was in a tolerable state of repair 
so late as 1748, when tle slates and 
joisis were taken down and carried to 
Panmure, after which it was for man 
years a common quarry to all the te- 
nants in the neighbourheed. 

Having found the Chzeficin’s rest- 
dence, we naturally look around us for 
the other, Feudal appendages, and these 
tradition also points out with uncom- 
mon fidelity and accnracy. Hawk- 
hill, where King William kept his 
Hawks ; Courthi//, where he held his 
Courts Cothiél, where he kept his 

Castle ; 
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Cattle ; and the Gallow Hill, where 


the Criminals were executed, are in 
every one’s mouth. All these, with 
the exception of the /ast, are situated 
in the parish ot Z.wnan, but the most 
distant little more than a mile from 
Redeasil. 

Fiawk iil as nothing particular to 
distinguish it but the name. She 
buildings, till within these few years, 
were of the common perishable kind, 
untiently erecied for farm stead- 
ings. It has indeed nothing but the 
name to establish its claim to have 
been an appendage of Redeasile. is 
likely, however, that the steading of 
this farm has changed its si/e, for a 
mass of ruins was, within these 40 
vears, very distinct, at the foot of the 
hil, on the road to Lunan mill, and 
on cutting a drain a little to ihe east- 
ward, Hand Quairns, (formerly 
used for grinding meal and malt,) 
were found, and which appear to have 
been intentionally buried there, as wey 
were found four feet below the sur- 
face. Concerning these ruins tradi- 
tion does not even hazard a conjecture, 
nor does a vestige now renain. 

Court Hill has sll evident marks 
of the use to which it was appropriat- 
ed. It is rather an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, that the dwelling-house of 
Court Hi/? was demolished about a 
century ayo, to repair the Dam Dyke 
of Lunan Mill. However strange it 
may sound at present, that a farm 
house was demolished to repair a mill 
dam, iLis notwithstanding stricUy true, 
and shews the want of resources be- 
fore quarries were opened and regu- 
larly wrought. It is, as I said, untor- 
tunate that this house was demolished, 
tor it was s/ated, a thing very uncom- 
mon for farm houses at that period, 
and from this circumstance was pro- 
bably coeval with Redcust/: itself. 
Some of the office-houses however still 
remain, the walls of which are of im- 
mense thickness, and equal in massy 
solidity to the walls of Redcastle itself, 
As the Prison, or W. arding Place, 


Tour from Arbroath to Montrose. 


was always situated near the Tom q, 
Mord, or Court Hil/, we are naturally 
led to look for it here, which syf. 
ficiently aecounts for the strength of 
the buildings in question. ‘The Tom 


an Mord was, within these few years, 


entire, but has now yielded to the 
plough, It can still be recognised, 
and its present name is Knap 0” Cas- 
th:, i. the Casile Knapiya naine more 
latterly given to it, in order to distin. 
guish it from several other naps in 
the neighbourhood, used as Zeacons, ot 
signal posts, to indicate danger or the 
approach of an enemy. 

Cot Hill has also some: remaining 
offices, or at least lately had, (for the 
steading has been lately rebuilt,) of 
great strength and thickness of walls. 
it was necessary, in these marauding 
times, that the cat, as well as the 
prisoners, Should be well secured.— 
How the Aawks, on which our ances- 
tors set a high value, had not been as 
sirongly secured as the cattle, or the 
prisoners, can only be accounted for 
on the foresaid hypothesis, that Hawk- 
bill has changed its original site, and 
ihat the residence of the haevks has 
been totally eradicated. 

The Gallow entire and com- 
plete, stands in the parish of /nverkil- 
ler, on the banks of Lunan Water, a- 
bout 300 yards south of Tom an Moid 
aforesaid. It stands on a level plain, 
and has every appearance of being ar- 
tificial. ‘the farm on which it stands 
still retains the name of /ronshill,a 
name synonimous with Gallowhill.— 
It is siill usual to bind criminals when 
they are led to the place of execution, 
In our times their arms are flightered, 
or fastened back with a rope. It 
would appear that antiently the same 
custom prevailed, and that sometimes 
chains, and sometimes withs, (provi 
cially qwiddies,) were used for that 
purpose ; and hence our Jrons/iil/s ant 
Widdylaws. The withis of great an- 
tiquity in the annals of coercion 
strangulation. Samson was bound with 
seven green withs. 
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A little to the south of the Gal/ow 
Hill was the Witch proof, an artificial 
excavat.on, long since filled up, and a 
little to the west of Redeustée is ano- 
ther /i/itch pool. ‘This last was how- 
ever a pool of Lunan water. The 
water by shifting its course has lefi it 
dry, but it still retains the name. ‘Lhe 
use of these is so obvious, that it is 
needless to point it out. 

Hitherto | have had no reason to 
impugn the traditions respeciing Red 
Castle, but there is one, the absurdity 
of which it is necessary to expose.—= 
Kinblethmont, about 3 miles distant, 
has been rendered the King’s Blythe 
Mount, on account of the extravagant 
joy the King expressed on finding a- 
bundance of game there. ‘This analy- 
sis is so silly and absurd, that it can 
hardly be swallowed even by the most 
illiterate.  Kinblethmont,. 1. e. Ain- 
Blatthe. Mon, instead of being Exglish, 
is pure Gaelic, and signifies the head 
of the smooth hill, a name literally 
characteristic of said hill even at the 
present day. 

20th Feb. 1810. Milo. 

(To be continued.) 


Description of tie Siale of ATHENS and 
SPARTA in 1805. 


(From ** Voyage on Grece, fait dans les an- 
nees 1893 and 1804, par FL. S. 
tooldy.” Paris 1807 *.) 


Athens. 


Th E climate of Attica is without 
doubt the mildest and most salu- 
tary of all Greece. The serenity of 
the atmosphere, which is exempt from 
all humidity, allows the view to ex- 
tend to its farthest stretch. In con- 
sequence of this, the ruins have re- 


* The work was originally written in 
7¢rinan ; but our translation is from a 
French version, made under the author's 
fye, and with several very important 
addiffons, M, Bartholdy travelied thro’ 
Sreece in company with Lord Aberdeen, 
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mained in a surprising degree of pre” 
servation, insomuch that they have 
sull the shining and polished appear- 
ance of-a work newly completed.— 
Noi the least colour of rust, not the 
least trace of their having undergone 
the action of the sea-air, no parts tal- 
ling into dust; but, in return, they 
doubtless cannot have either that sha- 
dowy and venerable tint of the Roman 
ruins, nor those tutted herbs which 
wreath themselves around the latter ; 
a civcumsiance, indeed, which may 
very well have arisen from the dif 
ferent guality and less porous nature 
of the marbie. 

It would be impossible for me to 
describe to you the singularly tine 
views from Mount Liymettus, from 
the Acropolis, from Anchesmus, irom 
the ruins of the casile of Phyle, 
whence was seen triumphantly return- 
ing into Athens, that liberty which 
the Spartans had banished. I could 
the less describe them, as the principal 
charm consists here in the lines and 
contours, which resist all description 5 
for the mountains are naked and yel- 
low, like those of Provence, to which 
Attica has, with a good deal of reason, 
been compared. ‘lhe soil, in many 
places, is dry, unfruitful, stony, and 
like rock, only covered with hers on 
which goats may feed. 

It is by an effect of this hard and 
stony quality of the soil, that most of 
the remains of antiquity, which have 
been preserved at Athens, are still 
found entire on the surface of the 
earth ; while at the Coliseum, and rhe 
triumphal arch of Constanune = at 
Rome, we must take the trouble of 
uncovering the foot of the pillars and 
buildings. Att thc temple of ‘Theseus, 
for instance, the ground has not per- 
haps risen an inch. This rising is 
more cousiderable near what is called 
the Lantern of Demosthenes, and near 
Caliirhoe or Enneacrunos, where cer- 
tainly a well employed digging might 
amply indemnify the traveller for the 
trouble and expence which it would 

cause, 
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cause. It certainly was adorned with 


Statues, and many marks point out, 
that fragments of them may still be 
found. We distinguish clesrly the 
places which they ought to occupy. 
At all events, it would be a noble en- 
terprize to uncover the nine openings, 
since now we see only four, which are 
so directly opposite to each other, that 
the waters, in falling, must cross and 
form a sort of cascade. Lastly, a 
third place where the soil has been 
raised a little more, is near the Pnyx, 
(or place of popular assembly,) the 
remains of which were cleared, in 
1803, under the direction of Lord 
Aberdeen. You will not, [ think, be 
sorry, if I insert here, by way of epi- 
sode, a short notice on this interesting 
monument. 

I make no doubt, that the antiqua- 
ries have assigned to the Pnyx its true 
situation. Itisone of the hills contained 
within the circuit of the ancient city, 
to the north of that of the museum. 

This place bears the form of the 
segment of a circle ; but approaching 
to the semicircle, because the radii 
which cut it incline in an angle of 
160 or 170 degrees. 

If, as I presume, it has not under- 
gone very considerable changes, I 
doubt if it could have contained even 
half of the citizens of Athens, the 
number of whom is usually estimated 
at twenty thousand. 

The tribune of the orators is sup- 
ported behind by a wall cut in the 
rock, above which have been placed 
enormous blocks of free stone, to raise 
it and make it every where level.— 
The layers are literally horizontal, 
and the blocks are trapeziums, some- 
times very irregular; nor did I re- 
mark, as at Mycene, any stones of a 
polygon shape filling up theintervals. 

One of these blocks was already de- 


tached, and about to be embarked for 


England ; the mother-in-law of Lord 
Elgin, Mrs Charlotte Hamilton Nes- 


bit, having destined it to adorn one of 
her chimneys, 


When Lord Aberdeen caused the 
place round the tribune to be cleared, 
and when the lowest steps were unco. 
vered, there were found a great number 
of stones of very different dimensions, 
covered with sculpture in bas relief, 
What is singular enough, none of 
these representations had the least re. 
lation to the affairs which are known 
to have been transacted in the Pnvyy. 
They were all expressions of grati- 
tude for the cure of some ‘sick per- 
son. You saw there features of wo. 
men, breasts, eyes, backs, feet ; some 


with the names of the persons who 


had placed them ; others without in- 
scriptions. 

One might be tempted to believe 
that these curved stones had been 
transperted hither in other times, or 
that they have belonged to some neigh- 
bouring temple, if we did not every 
where remark sunk parts in the rocky 
wall, where it is evident that they 
have been placed, as also a large square 
niche, destined, according to all ap- 
pearance, to receive a statue. 

I will not venture upon any expls- 
nation of this discovery, the data not 
being sufficient to secure me from 
error. But might it not be possible, 
that some chape! dedicated to Apollo, 
Esculapius, or Serapis, might be near, 
and that the ancients might ascribe to 
their images secret and salutary vit 
tues. Some practices of the modern 
Greeks seem to countenance this 
conjecture. Women affected with 
sterility go to the same place, to seat 
themselves upon large. stones, and 
others rub their sick children against 
the walls. 

The olive, the noblest present which 
Minerva made to her favoured peop, 
forms still the wealth and ornament 
of Attica. A forest of a mile long, 
entirely planted with olive trees, ¢* 
tends along the plain, and covers the 
site of the Ceramicus, of the Academy; 
and of the gardens of several philoso- 
phers. It stretches in the direction 


from north east to south east. The 
sacred 
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sacred way to Eleusis, fijied with re- 
mains of tombs and of ancient monu- 
ments, leads to this enchanting walk, 
at which many other roads also termi- 
nate. In no place can finer olive 
trees be seen than these ; scarce could 
1 compare to them those of Palermo 
and the river of Genoa. Their 


strength seems inexhaustible; their 


youth eternal ; they never cease to 
produce new branches and new shoots. 
But indeed there is no place, either of 
Greece, of the isles, or of the Asiatic 
colonies, in which so much attention 
is paid to the culture of this tree.— 
The earth is made light and soft ye 
delving around each plant, and 1 

pains are spared to water it; this ne 
caution is even, according to some, 
carried too far, so as even to hurt the 
fruit, which becomes too wetery. 

The modern Athenians have also 
built country houses in their forest of 
olives; but they are no langer those 
sniling and splendid habitations, where, 
far from the superintendance of the 
Prytanes, less noticed and less envied 
by the people, the rich men of ancient 
Athens went to live more free and 
more happy 3 they are now only little 
marrow square towers containing one 
room, in which a whole family 1s 
crowded together. This litle room 
is situated at the highest extremity of 
the tower, and the ascent is by means 
of a very steep stair, secured by trap 
doors, a precaution without which the 
inhabitants would not think themselves 
secure against an unforeseen attack. 


Sparta. 


A range of volcanic hills extends a- 
cross the 'valley in which Lacedemo: L 
formerly stood, and forms the hills of 
that city, The T ay getus, and 
very broken, bears a wolbe ic cha- 
racter, The ruins of iy are now 
Very insignifeant. Whilst we were 
there, Lord Aberdeen made one of the 
tombs be opened, which are before th 


theatre, and which consequently ought, 


sccerding to Pausani as, to be that of 
} Sj 
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Leonidas, or of Pausanias. But we 
found absolutely nothing remarkable, 
either in the interior, or in the outward 
structure. It consisted of large stones 
cut square, and was a mere simple ce- 
notaph. 

About a league and ahalffrom these 
ruins, at a place called now Paieo-cho- 
rion , (the old village,) we pass the Eu- 
rotas upon an ancient bridge, and we 
meet, at different distances, many re- 
mains of Roman aqueducts built of 
brick. Misitra is situated behind 
the Taygetus, ina vast plain, filled with 
olives, with mulberries, with fields of 
corn and maize, and with very agreea- 
ble gardens. I believed myself sud- 
denly transported to Bursa, and into 
the magnificent countries of Asia Mi- 
nor. ‘The orange trees remain with- 
out injury in the open air during the 
four seasons of the year. I visited one 
of the gardens in which they are cul- 
tivated, in the neighbourhood of Ani- 
celea, (Slavo. chorion) ; the frutts are 
excellent, and the culture of them is 
perfectly ‘well understood. 

Misitra carries on also a very consi- 
derable trade in silk, of which it sends 
to France, Hussia, Chio, &c. 

25,000 ockes (cach 490 drachms.)— 
Before the irruption of the Russians, 
and the devastation of the mulberry 
plantations by the Albanians, the ex- 
portation of the article must have been 
double this amount, v7z. 50,000 ockes. 
A little to the north of the present ci- 
ty, the population of which is esitmated 
at GOOD souls, is situated the Misitra of 
the Venetaans, with its castle ; that of 
the present day was constructed, after 
the former had been abandoned. Al- 
most all the houses, as well as the 
churches, are in very good preserva- 
tion, a! nd present the sad and singular 
aspect of a city which has perished, as 
it were, by the stroke of a wend ; ; for, 
with the exception of the bishop, it has 
not a single inhabitant. ‘he women 
ot Sparta are strong, buthandsome, and 
infinitely superior to those of Athens. 
The Turks, taough very numerous, ex- 
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ercise notyranny, which may arise from 
the fear they entertain of the Maino- 
tes ; a fear so predominant at Sparta, 
that many of the inhabitants had not 
dared, for more than a year, to visit the 
fields or gardens which they possess on 
the side of Amiclea, although the dis- 
tance be only a league and a halfi— 
When we went thither, many proprie- 
tors followed us, thinking themselves 
secure under our protection. 


On the Character of the VENETIAN 
School of Painting. 


(From Opie’s Lecturcs on Painting.) 


being to superficial 
observers one half of painting, 
and that the most attractive, it has 
perhaps,in all parts of the world, been 
nearly cocval with design. The Flo- 
rentine arusts studied and practised it 
from the earliest time, but apparently 
with a success by no means answer- 
able to their efforts. Ignorant of the 
principles of chiaro-scuro, their utmost 
exertions could never have enabled 
them to do more than rival the king 
of diamonds. It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to trace the history of colouring 
further back than the latter end of the 
fifteenth century, when ils true birth 
scems to have taken place at” nice, 
at least, there the rudiments of all 
that makes it valuable and agreeable 
appear to have been invented by 
Giorgione ot whom I have spoken in 
a former lecture, and there they were 
first successfully cultivated and brought 
to perfection by ‘Litiano da Cador. 
Without meaning to detract any 
thing fromthe unquestionable merits 
of these great men, I cannot but ob- 
serve, that this extraordinary change 
and improvement in the style of co- 
Jouring, must, in part, also have been 
owing to the introduction of oil- 
painting from Flanders, which took 
place about the period mentioned, 
and in time entirely superseded the 
more ancient practice of painting in 
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fresco, or water colours; a method 
which, nothwithstanding some advan. 
tages in respect to freshness and faci 
lity, totally precludes the possibility 
of producing the depth of tone, trans. 
parency, force, mellowness, and finish, 
attainable by painting in oil. 

Titian, whose name, like that of 
Apelles of old, is now synonimous 
with all that is exquisite in colour, was 
bern about the year 1480, and, disco- 
vering at an eurly age a strong pro- 
pensily to painting, was placed, when 
ten or eleven years old, under the tvi- 
tion of Gian. Bellino, at that time a 
painter of eminence at Venice, but 
whose stiff, ungraceful siyle of design, 
and fiat meagre manner of colouring, 
were little calculated to develope 
and forward the first-rate powers of 
his pupil. Happily, however, about 
the year 1507, Giorgione being arrived 
at Wenice, from Florence, and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, ‘Titian was so warmed 
and captivated by the unusual bold- 
ness and richness of his style, that im- 
mediately turning out of doors all that 
he had learned in the school of Belli- 
no, he began afresh, and such was the 
assiduity with which he applied him- 
self to the study and practice of the 
new manner, that, from the humble 
imitator, he very soon became the rival 
of Giorgione,nay more, his master ; for 
being employed jointly with Giorgione 
in the decoration of a palace at Ve- 
nice, the latter was complimented by 
his friends, who were ignorant of the 
partnership, on the part that was 
painted by Titian, in which they told 
him he had perfectly outdone himsel. 
‘This unlucky praise so shocked Gior- 
gione, that, leaving the work unfinish: 
ed, he, for some days, hid himself in 
his house, and from that time forswore 
all friendship and acquaintance wit! 
‘Fitian, who in the sequel seems t? 
have excelled Giorgione as much ' 
jealousy as in painting ; for he is said, 
some years afterwards, to have barrics 
doed his doors against Paris Bourdon, 
from very ill-founded icars of expert 
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encing from that painter the same dis- 
agreeable effects which Giorgione had 
felt from him. 

Like Michael Angelo in design, 
‘Titian, in colouring, may be regarded 
as the father of modern art. He first 
discovered and unfolded all its charms, 
saw the true end of imitation, shewed 
what to aim at, when to labour, and 
where to stop 3 and united breadth and 
softness to the proper degree of finish- 
ing. He first dared all its depths, 
contrasted all its oppositions, and 
taught colour to glow and palpitate 
with all the warmth and tenderness of 
real life: free from tiresome detail, or 
disgusting minutiae, he rendered the 
roses and lilies of youth, the more en- 
sanguined brown ef manhood, and the 
pallid coldness of age, with truth and 
precision ; andto every material object, 
hard or soft, rough or smooth, bright 
or obscure, opaque or transparent, his 
pencil imparted its true quality and 
appearance to the eye, with ail the 
force and harmony of light, shade, 
middle tint, and reilexion ; by which 
he so relieved, rounded, and connect- 
ed the whole, that we are almost irre- 
sistibly tempted to apply the test of 
another sense, and exclaim, 

“ Art thou not, pleasing vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight ?” 

Though gifted with a perfect know- 
ledge of all the qualities and powers 
of colour, he never overstepped the 
modesty of nature, and made that os- 
tentatious and meretricious use of it, 
so censurable in many of his followers. 
In his works, it is modest without 
‘imsiness: like a great orator, he ne- 
ver sacrifices the end to the means, 
subjugates sense to sound, or diverts 
the attention of the spectator from the 
subject to himself. 

At an early period, he mounted the 
throne of portrait painting, where, in 
the opinion of many, he still keeps his 
seat _unshaken, notwithstanding the 
Violent attacks made on him at differ- 
ent periods, by Vandyck, Rembrandt, 
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and Reynolds. He combines resem- 
blance with dignity, costume with 
taste, and art with simplicity; and 
equally delights the physiognomist, 
the artist, the antiquary, and the con- 
noisseur, He was the inventor of all 
that is simple and captivating, or sub- 
lime and energetic, in landscape : and 
in short, his powers changed the whole 
appearance, and still continue to intlu- 
ence the style of modern colouring : 
—for where is the painter, since his 
time, who has been exempted by 
grandeur or littleness, by genius or 
stupidity, from the necessity of imita- 
ting the works of ‘Yitian. To him 
We are, in some measure, indebted ior 
the daring vivacity of Tintoretto, the 
freshness of Veronese, the strength of 
Carracci, the glowing splendour of Ru- 
bens, the truth of Rembrandt, and the 
taste of Vandyck. Justly, therefore, 
was it said of him, by Michael An- 
gelo, that, had he been a correct de- 
signer, he would have been the first 
painter that ever existed. 

‘Titian, like his contemporaries, be- 
gan his career by merely copying na- 
ture, as she happened to present her- 
self, without choice or selection, and 
laboured, for a time, in the labyrinth 
ot littleness, meanness, and deformity: 
buta hint from Giorgione soon taught 
him, that taste was as requisite as in- 
dustry, that labour might be misap- 
plied, and truth itself become unintcr- 
esting, unnatural, and disgusting: that 
hairs, pores, pimples, warts, stains, 
freckles, and all the train of nauseous 
minutiae, on which inferior artists 
waste their puny powers, are incompa- 
tible with the true end of imitation ; 
that the detail must be sunk in the es- 
sential and predominant qualities of 
bodies : and that the business of paint- 
ing, like that of poetry, is not to give 
a feeble catalogue of particulars, but 
a characteristic, comprehensive, and 
animated impression of the whola- 
By the cperation of this principle, ex- 
tended from the parts to the indivi- 
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dual, to the group, and-thence to the 
entire’ mass of his composition, ‘he 
seached the last and greatest excel- 
lence of colouring, that of giving the 
ruling passion or sentiment of his sub- 
ject, mm the 
minant hue of his object. . 
¥rom Titian, we may learn, what 
may be usefully applied, not. only to 
ourselves, but to men in all situations, 
and of ‘all professions, as well as to 
inters: that it is never too late to 
at the age of seventy, 
and considerably* upwards, we find 
drim still rapidly advancing in his art. 
He had, it.is true, .at an eatly period, 
‘acquired breadth and grandeur in res- 
pect to colour, but he was not so-hap- 
py as to burst the shackles of mean- 
ness, and emancipate himself from 


littleness, in respect to design, charae- 


ter, and: invention, till very late in 


life. All obstacles, however, at length — 


‘gave way to his powers and perseve- 
Yance,'and his Jatter works are not on- 


- ly remarkable for the most truly his- 
toric and awful tones of colour, for a 


freedom’ and felicity of execution be- 


‘yond even the great promise of his 


former time; but also for a picturesque 
boldness and sublimity of conception, 
an energy of action and: expression, 
and a learned and grand style of de- 


. Sign, second to none but Michael An- 


gelo. Those, therefore, who have 
seen the majestic figure of his Abra- 
ham about) to offer up Isaac his 
Cain and Abel; his David adoring 
over the headless trunk of Goliali ; 
and his ‘astonishing picture of the 
death of Peter the martyr, in which 
there is very nearly a complete union 
of gil the excellencies of the art, will 
judge of the infinite importance of ap- 
propriate colour and execution to de- 
sign, and be ready to cry out, with a 
certain critic, that if Titian was not 
the greatest painter, he certainly pro- 
duced the best’ pictures in the world. 
Nature and fortune were equally kind 
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prevailing tone, or predo- 


having fallenon evil days, evil tony 

‘hot: suffered to waste his 
ness: on the desert air; his works, 
‘sought for with avidity, even in his: 
lifetime, made their way, without the 
‘aid of time, dust, or varnish, unscraped, 
aunmended, and unsmoked, “into the 
halls of the opulent, the palaces of the 


“great, andthe temples'of the Deity ; 


‘and, what is‘still more extraordinary, 
he wag himself not’ forbidden to ac- 
company them; his fame, as a portrait _ 
painter, procured him pressing invita- 
tions to attend every principal court 
in Europe, all being desirous to be de- 
livered down to posterity, or, as it 
was forcibly expressed by Charles V: 
of a immortal by the 
hand of Titian. He several times 
painted the portrait of thet emperor; 
‘and once, it is ‘said, whilst at work, 
‘having dropped a pencil, Charles 
stooped for it, gave it him, and, on 
“Titian’s apologizing with some confu. 
sion, said very courteously, Titian 
is worthy of being served by an 
emperor.” ‘Charles also conferred on | 
him ‘the dignities* of a knight and — 
count Palatine, and allowed him a li- 
beral pension; at which, finding his 
courtiers beginning to express their — 
envy ‘and’ dissatisfaction,» he plainly 
told them, as a-reason’ for his bounty, 
and to mortify their’ malice,. that he 
could, at any time, make as many no- 
bles as he pleased, but. that, with all 
his power, ‘he could never make a 

_ Thus honoured by the great, and his 
‘society courted by all the eminent men 
of his time, ‘Titian was not more hap- 
py ‘in his, genius, than in all the cir- 
cumstances of his life, which, prolong- 
ed to an almost: patriarchal extent, in 
uninterrupted health, and with little 
abatement of vigour, was brought at 
last toa period by the plague, at the © 
end of ninety-nine years} 
-- Of the numerous followers of Ti- 
tian, the principal names are those of 
Tintoretto, and Paglo Verdnese, who 
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. the full powers of their mas- 
haps even ter, in-execution 

beneath him in judgement and de- 
licacy of taste. * Of all the extraordi- 
“ary geniuses, says Vasari, who have 
practised the art of painting, for wild, 


ricious, extravagant, and fantastical — 
for furious impetuosity and. 


boldness in the execution of his works, 
thereisnone like ‘Tintorette: hisstrange 
whimsies are even beyond extrava- 
and his works seem:to be pro- 
duced rather by chance, than in urord 
quence of any previots design, as if 
wanted to the that the 
art wasa trifle of tle most easy attain- 
ment.’ This criticism, tho’? much too 


violent and severe in the main, as might | 


be expected from a Florentine biogra- 
pher, is not wholly inapplicable to all 
the Venetian painters, ‘Titian alone ex- 
cepted : for in their work it cannot be 
denied that we look in vain, for that 
depth of thought and those compre- 
hensive and elevated views of nature, 
which dignify the praductions of Rome 
and Florgnce ; their subjects are, in 
general, treated without regard to pro- 
‘prety of character, historic truth, or 
‘the deccrum and simplicity due to sa- 
ored and allegoric representation ; and 
it is evident they considered the art as 
consisting of little more than those se- 
cond-rate excellencies, which so emi- 
nently characterize their own school ; 
hence their grandest compositions are 
aerated by mean and uncharacteris- 

agents, and vi agro by the in- 


troduction of ile and ridiculous 
What‘should be great they turn to 
Every thing appears to be bur- 


» put in the wrong place, or 
_by awrong name. We have 
Portrait for history, Turks’ heads for 
Apostles, and Jews for Pa 


’ bridling in all’ the tawdry 
‘dresses, and fashionable airs of the time, 
‘ME indiscriminately christened Holy 


Fat. 
smitking damsels, (the mis. 


Review of the “ Town Fashions,” 


Rebeccas, and Cleopatras; and black 


boys, dwarfs, dogs gnawing bones, - 


cats and monkeys, are not seldom ob- 
truded on the spectator, on the most 
solemn occasions, as the principal ob- 
jects in the piece. | 
The things we know are neither rich nor 
rare, 
But wonder how the devil they get there. 
- With all these defects, such are the 
powers displayed in their works, that 
many of those, of a confessedly higher 
character, would suffer considerably b 
being brought into comparison wi 
them. It is to no purpose that we 
know this effect ought not to take 


place, The eye is enthralled, and the 


understanding strugglesin vain, against 
the glowing harmony of their colour- 
ing, the illusive vivacity of their ima- 
gery, and the sweeping rapidity of their 
execution, which, like the force of elo- 
quence, bear down all before them, and 
often triumph over superior learning 
and truth. But though their style, in 
general, was properly calculated only 
‘for occasions of gaiety, frivolity, and 
magnificence, they were not always un- 
successful in snbjects of the grand and 
tragic kind,” In the famous picture of 
the Crucifixion, by Tintoretto, the o- 
minous, terrific, and ensanguined hue 
of the whole ;—the disastrous twilight, 
that indicates some more than mortal 
suffering, electrifies the spectator at the 
first glance, and is such an instance of 
the powerful application of colouring 
to expression, as has probably never 
been exceeded, except by Rembrandt, 
in the bloodless, heart-appalling hue, 


- spread over his Belshaz<ar’s vision of 


the hand writing on the wall. 
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and the very judicious extracts you 
have selected from it, I was induced to 
purchase a copy, and it is needless to re- 
mark, that the perusal afforded me plea- 
sure. 1 have tor some years back con- 
templated, with no small degree of as- 
tonishnient, the rapid progress of luxu- 
rious dissipation in this same fashionable 
city of ours ; and when 1 consider the 
total change of manners which, in so 
short a period, has taken place among 
all ranks and descriptions of the inhabi- 
tants, J really can compare it to nothing 
within my remembrance but the revo- 
lution in France, which, in the short 
space of a year or two, formed a de- 
scription ot people as completely dif- 
ferent from what existed formerly, as 
the inhabitants of China are from those 
in Botany Bay. 

In the Review you have given of 
the Poem above mentioned, it appears 
to me asif you had, by a hasty perusal, 
misconceived the author’s real object, 
which certainly is not to “ eontrast 
the present manners of Edinburgh with 
those which prevailed 20 years ago,” 
but rather to point out the unexampled 
rapidity of a change, which, in the 
course, not of twenéy, but of ten, or a 
dozen of years at most, has revolutioni- 
zed and pervaded all ranks, frem the 
opulent land-holder of 5000/. per ann. 
to:he poorest shopkeeperin Edinburgh. 
This is unquestionably, not only a sin- 
gular, but, as the author justly remarks, 
an alarming circumstance, and certain- 
ly demands attention. The progress of 
refinement, and consequently of luxu- 
ry, is generally of gradual and slow 
growth. The basis, or more proper- 
ly speaking, the exciting cause, is 
wealth: but as this seldom or never 
flows upon us all at once, nor diffuses 
ats streams thro’ the general comimuni- 
ty for a considerable time, the progress 
of luxury, fortunately, is neither gene- 
tally felt nor apparent, till complete 
corruption has infected the whole mass. 
Hence, with all the wealth which 
trade and commerce have for these 
rast two hundred years poured into 


Kngland, we perceive nothing parti. 
cularly alarming in the manners and 
habits of the general community, in 
point of luxurious pleasures ; for while 
the opulent and the great expend and 
dissipate, the middling and lower or- 
ders of society still live and move in 
their allotted stations, much in the 
same manner as they did a century 
ago. In proof of this assertion, (which 
I know will be disputed,) let any per- 
son critically inspect the domestic ar- 
rangement and general conduct of the 
various descriptions of tradesmen, or 
shopkeepers, even in the luxurious and 
wealthy city of London, and he will find 
that the assertion, bold as it may secm, 
is not void of foundation. ‘hat in 
so numerous a class of the inhabitanis 
exceptions may be found I shall not 
deny, but, from repeated and long ex- 
perience, I will take it upon me to 
maintain, that, speaking genera//y, the 
description of men I allude to, live, and 
act, and conduct themselves, as difie- 
rently from those in Edinburgh, as 
night is from day. With ten times the 
means, these men live with one tenth 
of the parade and show which those 
in similar stations do here ; and what 
is still more in point, with ten times 
the comfort. While the one is strain- 
ing, and struggling, and pinching him- 
self in domestic enjoyments, to give @ 
splendid, crowded feast, a rout, or 4 
ball, in imitation of the great arid the 
opulent ; the other sits down daily toa 
plain substantial fare with his wile and 
family ; and should he have a few 
friends to entertain, a single joint of 
meat, a dish of fish, a pudding, and 
some vegetables, constitute the whole 
regale. On the other hand, while the 
wives and daughters of our shop-keep- 
ers here flaunt about in all the parade 
of fashion and folly, those of the shop- 
keepers in London are distinguished by 
nothing but the neatness and cleanli- 
ness of their persons and attire, and 4 
constant attention to domestic order 
and economy at home ;—nay, theif 


houses, as well as their mode of living 
are 
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are in perfect conformity with their 
station;end, what may perhapsastonish 
our fine misses and their mothers, these 
people, with ten times the means, as [ 
said before, feel no degradation in liv- 
ing in a small back parlour adjoining 
their shop during the day, and sleep- 
ing in the upper storey during the 
night, while they let their first and 
second floors to lodgers. When we 
compare all this, Sir, with our shop- 
keepers living in their splendid orna- 
mented houses in the New ‘Town, and 
without any circumstance, exclusive 


_ of their sales, to indemnify the charges 


of their different rents and heavy taxes, 
have we not reason to exclaim, how 
has all this come about ? and how is it 
possible that such folly and extrava- 
gance should fail to produce the sig- 
uals of distress and approaching bank- 
tuptcy, exhibited daily at one half of 
the shop doors on the South Bridge of 
Edinburgh ? 

This contrast of conduct and man- 
ners, in a people of similar professions, 
may not be altogether unimportant to 
some of your Edinburgh readers, and 
may at the same time bear me out in 
the suspicion that you have inadver- 
tently mistaken the author’s odyect, in 
pourtraying the present fashions of our 
‘own. You must likewise pardon me 
tor saying, that I suspect you have, 
on a cursory pefusal, mistaken also 
as object in the rural tale annexed; 
lor, if I may be allowed to judge from 
the tenor and tendency of the whole 
‘ory, it appears evident to, me, that 
ihe intention of the writer is, not to 
“lash rural follies,” as you suppose, 
but rather to light up a beacon, to 
prevent our adventurous farmers frora 
‘plitting on the same rock which ship- 
wrecked poor Lang and Scott; and 
nore particularly to illustrate the dire- 
effects of a pernicious sv¥siem, 
which intermingles youth of different 
“exes in crowded receptacles, where 
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vice is engendered, and every moral 
principle eradicated. ‘This, iis true, 
in the eye of trade and profit, is no- 
thing, but to the eye and mind of the 
virtuous it is shocking, and certainly 
calls for amendment. 

It has been said, with what truth I 
know not, that this poem is not the 
production of one, but the joint labours 
of two; in other words, that the satiri- 
cal part belongs to one poet, and the 
story or tale to another, whose tales 
we are nostrangers to. Be this as it 
may, we certainly are indebted to the 
fabricators, whoever they may be, as 
no subject required public notice more 


than the one treated. We are now’ 


got to that happy state, Sir, that 
wealth is considered as every thing 
necessary 3 while morals, prudence, 
and decorum, are thrust into the back- 
ground of the picture. Ina short time, 
I presume, piety, andevery thing con- 
nected with principle, will be treated 
in the same manner; and since the clo- 
quence of the pulpit, with all its ex- 
cellence, has failed to stem the tide of 
folly that is about to overwhelm us, 
I can conceive nothing more essential 
than ridicule, and well-applied satire, 
to hold up, to public scorn and con- 
tempt, systems which are truly ridi- 
culous. This is the only publication 
of the kind that has appeared among 
us tor a great number of years, and as 
it points ovt a path for others to fol- 
low, let us hope that more of our 
northern bards will pursue it. How- 
ever we may be amused by works of 
fancy and taste, one poem, which has 
utility for its basis, and paints, in just 
and glowing colours, pictures to ex- 
cite virtue and abash vice, is worth a 
thousand tales of fiction. Should these 
hasty remarks merit a place in your 
miscellany, your inserting them wall 
oblige your constant reader 
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Erudiverunt muitos, quo me- 
livres cives, utilioresque rebus suis 
publicis essent.... neque soium vivi 
atque prevsentes studiosos discendi 
erudiunt, atque decent, sed hoc idem 
etiam post mortem monumenrtis 
terasum assequuntur. Cic. 


—— are few objects that ap- 
pear more worthy of the ambitien 
of a generous mind than literary ta- 
lents. The force of these is most 
commanding over the opinions and 
manners of the age in which they arise, 
as well as over those of every succeed- 
ing time. With a sort of magic in- 
tluence, the man of genius, sitting in 
his closet, can hold communication at 
once with persons of the most distant 
countries: he can operate with effect 
upon a whole race of beings: he can 
direct and controul where his name 
has never been heard; and after he 
himself, with the generation in which 
he formed a part, are mingled in un- 
distinguished conlusion with the dust 
which they once trode under their 
feet, his spirit lives through an indefi- 
nite duration in the minds and hearts 
of those that come after him. ‘The 
light which emanated, in the first In- 
stance, from his superior mind, conti- 
nucs to shine when the luminary has 
withdrawn beyond the limits of our 
horizon: active and subtle, the rays 
of this intellectual sun penetrate iato 

very corner of rational existence, and 
as they fall with varied force, or on 
elements differently disposed for their 
reception, absorbed in some instances 
by the individual subject, in others re- 
flected by it into new channels, they 
shed, under every modification, fertili- 
ty, health, and joy. ‘Thus it is that 
the conceptions of the great poets of 
antiquity kindle at this dav the same 
enthusiasm which glowed in the breasts 
of those who first had the opportunity 
of being affected by their pathos, or 
astonished at their elevation: the 
deeds of former times live in the page 
of the historian, to rouse a generous 


emulation, or to prepare with antici 
pated experience for the business of a 
useful and honourable life: horror i, 
excited for what 1s base, the virtuous 
purpose is coniirmed, and a spuit of 
noble magnanimity and disinterested. 
ness called forth, by the force of truth 
uniting, in the writings of moralists, 
with the splendour of eloquence and 
science, which now flows with so am- 
ple a tide, retains still in its bosom 
chose waters of its most distant sources, 
which, swelled by the contribution of 
so many subsidiary streams, have at 
length spread into such a sea of glory, 
To introduce studious youth to the 
mest exquisite models in various spe- 
cies of composition: to lay their minds 
open to the iniluence of the noblest sen- 
timents, and to store them in the most 
impressive aad effectual manner with 
the elements of all that is wise, and 
great, and good, in human concuct, it 
has not been thought too much, in, 
modern times, to devote many of their 
best years for improvement to the ac- 
quisition of languages which are now 
no where spoken. A portion of the 
spirit of the oriyvinal authors, resting in 
the breasts of men who have arisen in 
after times to hold, like them, the en- 
viable place of enlightening their own 
and future ages, puts it into the power 
of many to appreciate, in some degree, 
that merit, and to profit by those in- 
structions, which, without such a me- 
dium, must have been for ever iac- 
cessible to persons of their education, 
The effects of increased knowledge, 
of refinenfent, and of high mental cul- 
ture, may eventually extend far with- 
out every limit of thetr direct opera- 
tion; and the fruits of what Homer 
sung and Plato taught, be, without 
the least suspicion of it on the part of 
any one,.actually visible in the intelil- 
gence, the comfort, and the good ¢7 
duct of men, who, by the place which 
they hold in society, are at the great: 
est distance from acquaintance, under 
any form, with these authors or their 
writings. 
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The Observer. 


The fame attendant on eminent h- 
terary attainments is not less proudly 
distinguished than ts the great and 
extensive intluence which may be ex- 
ercised: by it over the human mind and 
human affairs. [here is mdeed no 
way in which that imaginary immor- 
tality, which is so grateful to the en- 
terprising soul, and of so mucu conse- 
quence for stimulating it to exertion, 
may more surely be gained than by 
the display of superior genius and 
learning in works calculated to delight 
or to instruct mankind. ‘The pencil 
of literature is that which may be said 
emphatically to paint for the most dis- 
tant times, and in colours which fade 
not with the lapse of ages. ‘he most 
stupendous monumenis of bodily la- 
bour, as they moulder gradually away, 
cannot, even during the period they 
subsist, transmit to inquirers the very 
names of the great personages by 
whom they were projected, or mmform 
respecting the occasions which promp- 
ted to the employment in those par- 
ticular directions, of degrees of power, 
which, to judge by their effects, may 
be conceived io have been almost un- 
limited. ‘Ihe productions of the finer 
arts are, from the perishableness of 
their materials, doomed to be only of 
temporary duration, however the ex- 
quisite indications of rare talent which 
they may contain would seem to des- 
tine them to an endless existence.— 
The hero may cover himself with glo- 
ryin the field, or the statesman, by 
the wisdom of his counsels, may save 
his country ; vet, without the aid of 
the poet cr ihe historian, the memory 
of their deeds might hardly survive 
taemselves, far from continuing to the 
latest times to diffuse around them the 
lustre of an unfading renown. The 
ame of genius and literary ability is 
élone exempted from the defects, and 
independent of the accidents, which 
*cem to set natural limits to the per- 
betuity of all other praise. ‘These ad- 

ress themselves to mankind in a lan- 
guage at all times easy to be under- 
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stood, employing, as the instrument of 
their wonders, the common vehicle of 


thought, in the daily intercourse of 


lite. ‘hough the comprehension and 
the vigour of mind, of which the 
image 1s exhibited through this me- 
dium, be but one, the impressions of 
that mental energy may be multiplied 
at pleasure, and renewed, so as to pre- 
clude almost the possibility of its fall- 
ing into oblivion, in any circumstances 
short of universal and total barbarism. 

The consequences of such a fixed- 
ness of character being in one instance 
at least attainable, amid the general 
frailty of sublunary things, are highly 
important. Itis not for itself alone 
that literature acquires its honours.— 
It contributes somewhat of its own 
permanency, to whatever it finds in its 
path that is worthy of that distinction. 
It thus counterbalances, in some de- 
gree, the wasting influence of time, 
and the pregress of decay; it becomes 
the general depositary of every species 
of celebrity deserving of preservation ; 
and is the channel through which re- 
collections continue long to be che- 
rished, which to sufier to be lost, 
would not be more unjust, in regard 
to the past, than injurious to the pre- 
sent and the future. 

In contrast with the very distin- 
guished and imposing place which the 
man of letters may fill by his writings, 
it is curious to observe how inconsi- 
derable a figure, in his own person, 
he may all the while be making in 
the world ; bow litue he may enjoy 
himself of that esteem, to which ‘t is 
the labour of his life to make the title 
more general, by the gradual elevation 
and refinement of the public mind ; 
how far he may be from sharing, in 
his private condition, any part of that 
splendour which he knows so well 
how to diffuse, and with such lasting 
effect, around other objects. While 
occupying in truth the station of a ge- 
neral benefactor of mankind, he may 
be known to his cotempé:aries in no 
other light than as a private individaa, 
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presenting no extraordinary claims to 
Yegard, either by the dignity of his 
rank, or the brilliancy of his accom- 
plishments. He may be looked upon 
with indifference or contempt by men 
who hold a more prominent place in 
the passing scene, but whose charac- 
ter with posterity must be established 
upon his credit, if not even brought 
into notice, in a great measure, thio’ 
the commanding force of his talents. 
His merits may never be duly appre- 
ciated, till, personally, he has ceased 
to be within the reach of the world’s 
favour or its frown, when, by the 
empty honours of a funeral, it may 
be vainly endeavoured to compensate, 
in some degree, a failure in respect, or 
in more substantial patronage, to the 
living author. ‘There are abundant 
examples of such facts as these. ‘The 
oulward condition of individuals, in- 
deed, neither is, nor can be, in the or- 
diniry course of human affairs, very 
precisely proportioned to internal qua- 
lites; and in regard to the latter 
themselves, how easily may an incor- 
rect estimate be formed of them, thro’ 
the intervention of eaprice, ignorance, 
orenvy. But whereas disorders, that 
depend on fortune, are susceptible of 
correction only during the continuance 
of one short life, the care of placing 
literary fame upon a proper basis is a 
trust committed to the discernment 
nd good taste of every succeeding 
age. In this department, therefore, 
although deceit and error may have 
place for a time, it is not to be doubt- 
ed, that even-handed justice will at 
length prevail, will snatch the laurel 
from the brow of pretending audacity, 
and place it on the head which had 
been condemned to stand bare, by in- 
terested partiality or confident dulness. 
In the republic of letters, no claim 
to distinction can be permanently sus- 
tained but that of intrinsic merit. The 
favourite of the day must submit even- 
tually to be ted by the same test as 
the obscurest of his competitors. The 
beams of royal patronage, nay, the 
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plenitude of sovereign power, can cf. 
fect, at farthest, no more than a teni- 
porary derangement in this system, 
The prince himself must be content 
to stand here on the same footing with 
the peasant, and he who had been ac- 
customed to dispense all honours and 
dignities, if he be rash enough to pro- 
trude himself upon a field into which 
he must enter divested of prerogative 
and every exclusive privilege, may 
have the mortifying fate of sinking 
into nothing, in comparison with men 
whose distance from the sovereign, 
in the prior state of things, was too 
vast to allow him to have had even 
the slightest intimation of their exis- 
tence. 

Though the rewards of literary su- 
periority are truly honourable, and 
conferred with an impartiality which 
is not always found to prevail in hv- 
man affairs, it would be paying, per- 
haps, but a bad compliment to the 
greater proportion of those who have 
given their writings to the world, to 
snppose that the prospect of these was 
their chief or leading motive for under- 
taking that labour. Of the multitude 
of authors, who have from time to time 
appeared before the public, how few 
are they who have acquired any de- 
gree of celebrity ; and how little must 
infinitely the majority of them have 
been capable of appreciating their own 
merits, if they ever expected celebrity 
from their productions. It is once 
only, in many ages, that there arises 
among mankind a Homer or a Mil- 


ton, an Aristotle or a Newton ; and of 


those lesser degrees of praise, to which 
the more ordinary race of mortals 
may aspire, how much may, in Va- 
rious instances, have been intercepted 
from real ability, by the temporary 
nature of its topics, or in consequence 
of its sacrificing to the prevailing bad 
taste of its own age. ‘The greatest 
and most extensive utility is no more 
within the reach of every writer than 
the highest splendour of fame. But 
some credit is due toa intention, 
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and, as is well remarked by a very ac- 
curate observer, in respect to the itch 
for wiiting, which seems to have pre- 
vailed in his day as well as at present, 
that folly, if it is so to be esteemed, 
may be productive of advantage, both 
to the party engaged in it, and to the 
community. ‘he former, by the dif- 
ferent occupations which it furnishes 
to his mind, it alienates happily trom 
schemes of unjust gatn, and secures 
equally against the anxieties of avarice, 
and the allurements of sensuality: to 
others it may have the effect of sup- 
plying usetul precept and example, 
and of promoting, by these means, 
both their intellectual and moral im- 
provement It is with no small sa- 
tisfaction that the author of this paper 
shelters himself under the suffrage of 
so respectable an authority, when pre- 
suming to address the public in a de- 
scription of writing, which has been 
cultivated by some of the most emi- 
nent masters. With how unequal a 
step he follows them, no one can be 
more fully sensible than he himself is. 
But though he may seldoin be so 
happy as to obtain or to deserve the 
praise of a good writer, yet, as it will 
be his care, in these papers, never to 
deviate from the character of a good 
man, he will at least be secure of the 
negative merit of doing no harm, and 
may sometimes be fortunate enough 
.to go so much farther, as to revive the 
traces of useful information, or to 
Contribute, in some small degree, to 
the improvement of manners, or to 
the formation or strengthening of vir- 
principle. 
¢ will have the satisfaction to reflect, 
that he is endeavouring to turn to a 
Valuable account those periods of lei- 
Sire, which, from various causes, may 
Cccur in the lives of particular persons, 
and which, according to the remark 
and experience of the very eminent 
author from whom the motto of this 
Paper is taken, it is not in the power 
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of every one to fill up with mere me- 
ditation, in such a manner as to escape 
the disagreeable sensations consequent 
upon a state of solitude and inaction +. 


M. 


Conversation of Queen Mary, with 
Mr 3SomERs, on her way to the 
castle of WINGFIELD, 2d February 
1548. 


From Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers, editee 
by Mr Scott. 2 vols, gto. Edin. 1809. 


FTER she had again uttered her 
grief of her long imprisonment, 
having spent the yeres from 24 to 
past 40, and by combre and impo- 
tency become old in body, she delyve- 
red the lyke grief as she had done 3 
dayes past, to my lord of Shrewsbury 
and Mr Chauncellor of the duchy ; 
that the quenes majesty had no confi- 
dence in her wordes, when she told 
the troth to Sir William Meldmay 
and Mr Beale, as things have hap- 
pened since in Scotland ; whereof, and 
of Mr Secretaryes evell usage and 
reception in Scotland, going thither 
without her recommendacion, she said 
she foretold, but cowld not be belevid, 
And now that her majestie having 
found her true in that, if her highnes 
wold trust her, it shulde apeere yet, 
that she hath menes and credit to do 
her good service. I told her, (as I 
had done thother day) that upon fur- 
ther proof, and leaving to practise, 
and to have unfite intelligence with 
her son, and som evell ministers about 
him, to the trouble of her majesty, 
and of her estates, she might fynde her 
highnes her good friend, and that 
their wrytings which ar comme to 
her majesty’s knowledge, wherein is 
spoken of an enterprise in England, 
tending for her libertie and encres- 
sing of her sons greatness, and so 
ment to comm to her, hath both 
greatly 
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greatly offended her majesty, and 
gyven her cause to think, that she, 
the Scottish quene, is a party in that 
entreprize, whatsoever it is. As for 
to have intelligence (quod she,) with 
my son, and to estyme of theim 
whome he maketh accompt of, as his 
good servents, and doth so recommend 
them unto me, f must nedis do that ; 
for if I shuld leave my son, who is to 
me more than any thing in this world, 
and trust the quene my good susters 
favours, which I cannot gette, | 
might so be without both, and then 
what shuld become of me ; and as for 
my son, nothing can sever me from 
him; for 1 lyve for him, and not for 
mysclf. And therefore surely, said 
she, [ must trust to the one. But, 
quod she, if I might be assured, and 
fynd to have the quene my good sus- 
ters favor, and’ that she wold trust 
me in the points which I have long 
offered, and now lately movid, and im 
other good offices that I wold doo, she 
shuld fynd good cause to think better 
of me than she hath don; for, quod 
she, I have my sons awne haad yet to 
show, that he offres to be ordrid al- 
together by me in all things, who also 
hath sent me certain things to have 
mine opinion upon them ; whereof 
he hath long called for answer: but 
I have of purpose staid it yet, and 
don nothing therunto, hoping that the 
quene my good suster wold have 
ployed me in the good motions I have 
made. ‘Therefore, quod she, if it 
wolde please her majesty to be servid 
by me, it is tyme; for in gud faith, 
Mr Somers, I feare my son will take 
another course shortly without my di- 
rection, wherein I shall not be able 
then to stay him, as I am sure I can 
do yet; and as to the entreprise you 
spoke of, by my troth, I knew not 
nor heard any thing of it; nor, so God 
have my soule, will ever consent an 

thing that shulde troble this state, 
wherof I seck quyet with all my hart; 
for if any wnquietness shuld happen 
heere, it would be laid to my charge, 


and so might T be in greater danger : 
and as to another point, (which in. 
deede I had told her then,) of an in- 
struction gyven to ungquidam, to be 
sent to the duke of Guise, that he 
shuld hasten things, because the 
quenes majesty, as was there written, 
was about to cause the kyng of Scots 
to dy by an extraordinary death, 

which was to great an indigniie and 
irreparable wrong done to the queens 
majestie my soverayn, as most false, 


and far from her majesties thought,) _ 


she said, that indeede my lord Kutb- 
ven had told the King her son so, as 


she heard; but; so God have her soule, 


the suspendid her judgment therein. 
Well,madame, quod !, you heere what 
evill ministers do, thinking to do you 
and your son good service, but it is 
far otherwise, and therefore Cceserve 
smal! credit by hindering you, and 
thus to trouble the queenes majesty. 
But seeing, quod I, you discover the 
knowledge of these things, and co 
offer to do good offices for her highnes 
service, and to have her favours, may 
I be so bold to ask your grace, what 
you have thought upon the matter in 
particularite, and what you wold co 
to have her majesties favour? Mary, 
quod she, to perswade my son to entic 


into a good mutuall lezgue, offensyve 


and deffensyve, with the queene my 
good suster, if she wold so lyke of it, 
and therein to comprehende the king of 
France in respectof the ancyent league 
betweene France and Scotland ; and 
as I know, quod she, the French King 
hath commaunded his ambassadour, 
M. de Mannissiere, to have special 
care of that, if any treaty shulde be 
talked of between England and Scot- 
land; and such a league, quod she, 
wold be better for England than for 
Scotland ; because England lyeth 
more upon those that have been can- 
gerous to it, than Scotland doth ; avd 
so shall those two realmes lyve long 0 
peace, seeing no forayn prince doth 
clayme any thing in them. ‘This 
seemeth a very good motion, ee 
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and a thing which the princes of both 
realmes have always sought, by ally- 
ances and other ways; but hath been 
oft empeched by forayn practices, and 
ambition of somme of that realme ; 
as namely, of fresh memory, the mo- 
tion of a matche between king Ed- 
ward 6. and her: Therefore, quod she, 
it is good to come to it now, whilst 
it may be holpen, assuring that her 
son well hasten shortly abrode for a 
party, as he did already : Madame, 
quod [, what other thing have you 
thought upon in this matter, for 
you have good leizure ? In good faith, 
quod she, Scotland is poore, not able 
‘dé maynteyn a king, and therefore, 
England must gyve good pensions, for 
so surely my son is so offrid in other 
places. And thereby the queen my 
good suster shall gayne much ; for by 
this meanes she shuld save greily in her 
charge in Ireland, where, if she nedid, 
my son wold healp, with his folk, to 
get her good obcdyence, and shuld 
not neede (these two realmes being 
so united in amyty) to spend her mo- 
ney to maynteyne the warres in other 
contreys, to keepe her awne in quyet, 
naming what her majesty had done in 
France, and the king of Spaynes 
contreys, who remembre, and have 
their eys fixed upon her doings: Be- 
sides that, guod she, all my kinsfolkes 
Wold be her majestics faithful frends, 
Whome she doth now suspect ; and 
then commended highly the duke of 
Guise, for his vallyantres and faith- 
fulness to his frends: ‘here is ano- 
ther thing to be done, quod she, in 
this case, which must by my care, 
that is the popes bull against all those 
of the teligion protestant, which I 
will take in hande to deale in. That 
M respect of me being a catholick 
queene, the same shall not tonch my 
tealme, though my son be a protest- 
ant; and then none will dare tooche 
thone tealme for religion, without of. 

ding both. Thus, Mr Somer, quod 
she, I speake playnly to you, that you 
may testify of my good will to do 
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good if it please the quene to trust 


me ; and I wold to God the quene, 
my good suster, knew my hart, which, 
in good faith, she shall never fynd 
false to her, so as | and my sen may 
have the quenes majesties favour as 
aperteyns, being of her blood and so 
neare: Madame, quod I, if yow 
meane thereby any clayme after her 
majestie, as you have been playne 
with me, so I beseeche yow gyve me 
leave to be playne with you ; that 1s, 
if you or your sonn speake any thing 
in the world of that mater, either in 
any suche treaty as‘you desyre, or by 
other discours or message, that you 
may make or send to her majestic, [ 
know that you shall greatly displease 
her highness, and her people, and do 
yourself no good ; therefore, whaiso- 
ever yow or your son do think therof, 
leave of to deale therein, and leaving 
all to Gods good will, be content 
with her majesties favour, otherwise, 
if you hope to have it of her highnes, 
for she knoweth by deere experience 
what it is to offend her majestie in great 
things. She thanked me for my 
playnesse and good advise, and said she 
wold not offend her therein ; desyring 
then that she might have at the least 
her highnes lyke favour and estima- 
tion, as other of her blood had at her 
hands. 

Then did I ask her opinion, where, 
as she thought, the king her son had 
fancy to match, and that I had heard 
of the princes of Lorrayn:: she said 
there was such a motion, but thought 
it wold not be; and said, that the 
duke of Florence had offrid his daugh- 
ter, being of 14 or 15 yeres, and a 
million of crowns with her: Why, 
madame, quod I, do you think that 
the duke wold send his daughter from 
that warme and deynty contrey of Tus- 


cany in that cold realme of Scotland? . 


Yea, I warrant you, quod she. She 
said also, that there was a motion made 
for a daughter of Denmark, with great 
commodiie of money and friendship 5 
bot that crowne going by clection, he 
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was not sure of longer friendship then 
the old king’s life, and therefore had 
no great fancy that way. Then did 
I ask her of any offer of Spayne: she 
said merily, so as her son may have 
the low countreys withall, it wer not 
amis, but who can warrant that? but 
truely, said she, 1 knew of none there; 
but 1 am sure, quod she, my son will 
mary as I well advise him. 

Heere, falling into other talk, she 
asked me whether I thought she wold 
escape from hence or no, it she might? 
I answered playnely, I believed she 
wold ; for it is natural for every thing 
to seek liberty that is kept in strayt 
subjection. No, by my troth, quod 
she, ye ar deceavid in me; for my 
hart is so great, that I had rather dye 
ia this sort with honour, then run 
away with shame. I said I would be 
sorry to see the tryall. Then she 
asked me, if she wer at liberty with 
the queen’s majestie’s favour, whither 
I thought she would go? I think, 
quod I, madame, you would goe to 
your awne in Scotland, as it is good 
reason, and command there. It is 
true, quod she, I wold goe thither 
indeede, but onely to see my son, and 
to gyve him good counsell,, But 
unless her majestie wold gyve her 
countenance and som mayntenance in 
Englande, wold go into France, and 
lyve there among her frends with 
that lyttle portion she hath there, and 
never troble herself with government 
agayn, nor dispose myselt to marry 
any more, seeing she had a son that is 
aman; but said, she wold never stay 
long there, nor wold governe where 
she hath receivid so many evell tret- 
ments; for her hart could not abyde 
to look upon those folk that had don 
her that evell, being her subjects, 
whereof ther ar yet many remayning ; 
for I had told her that they were al- 
most all dead. Ever in her talk be- 
seeching her majestic to make a tryall 
of her, that with somme honourable 
ende she may lyve the rest of her dayes 
out of this captivitie, as she termith it. 
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The Scottish Chiefs: a Romance. By 
Miss Jane Porter, author of ‘Thad. 
deus of Warsaw, &c. 5 vols. 12mo, 
1/, 15s. Longman and Co, 


T= present Romance, written by 

an author of eminence, is founded 
on the events of the most brilliant 
period of our national annals; for 
such certainly was the period when 
Bruce and Wallace fought and bled 
for Scotland’s freedom, and when the 
southron myriads fled atlrighted before 
their conquering arms. It is flatter 
ing to Scotland, that the imagination 
of writers of genius in our sister king- 
dom, who have hitherto turned their 
eyes from this as an ungrateful subject, 
should now begin to do justice to is 
merits, 

The present adds one to the small 
number of historical romances, which 
this country has produced, Altho’ 
none has abounded more with this spe- 
cies of composition, yet it has been 
almost wholly devoted to the occur- 
rences of private life. In France, 
where the public inclination might have 
been supposed more frivolous, the case 
has been quite opposite. Fenelon set 
the example; Florian followed ; and 
the majority of popular works of this 
description since produced, have pet 
haps been historical romances. ‘This 
difference in the genius of the two 
people may, after all, have been con- 
nected with the different nature of 
their governments. In France, where 
the court was the point at which all 
looked, where the aim of all was to 
catch and to imitate its manners, royal 
personages probably excited an inte- 
rest, which mere private characters 
would have failed to produce. In 
England,on the contrary, the concerns 
of domestic life attract a greater share 
of attention, and are objects of greate! 
interest. ‘Fhe consequence has been, 
that, till Miss Porter’s ‘Thaddeus ot 
Warsaw, we scarcely know a — 


a 


sition of the kind, which attained any 
general popularity in this country. 
For our parts, we are disposed to 
doubt the propriety of thus intermix- 
ing the two departments of history 
and romance. False imprescions are 
given with regard to the one, and in 
tne other the fire of invention is 
checked. Miss Porter boasts, in- 
deed, and we believe with reason, that 
she has bestowed great pains to ren- 
der her narrative conformable to, or 
at least not inconsistent with, the truth 
of history. Such diligence is certainly 
meritorious, yet we doubt whether her 
work would not have been more in- 
teresting, had it been withheld. Plea- 
sure, not instructien, must be the lead- 
ing aim of such compositions; at least, 
the instruction which is aimed at, 
must consist in amending the inclina- 
tions, not in communicating new in- 
formation. Miss Porter accordingly 
has, it appears to us, had a continual 
struggle to maintain against her sub- 
ject, though it be one of the brightest 
in the page of history. ‘The chief 
circumstance which must render any 
hatration attractive, is, that one inte- 
rest should pervade the whole 3 not 
merely one person in whom we are 
Interested, but one object of desire 
which we wish for from beginning to 
end, but the attainment of which is 
obstructed by obstacles, which only 
rivet our attention more strongly upon 
it, But as the events of real history 
are not arranged for the purpose of 
amusing the world, it is rare, indeed, 
that they present any unity of this 
kind, What, in fact, is our object of 
interest in the present work ? Is it the 
independence of Scotland? But this 
'Snever brought into any prominent 
Pomit of view, and always gives place 
to private passions and sympathies. 
Is it Wallace? but what do we wish 
in regard to him? We follow 
indeed, with admiration, and al- 
File wish him well; but we have no 
finite point to fix upon. We doubt 
f¥en af Miss Porter, with all her in- 
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dustry, has succeeded in the full main- 
tenance of historical truth. The facts 
she has preserved undisguised, except 
by very pardonable licences; but the 
characters and manners do not quite 
recal those of the age and of the his- 
tory. Wallace, the fierce champion 
of Scotland in the field, and the ter- 
tor of her enemies, suggests to us an 
idea of rough strengih and austerity, 
which accords ill wiih his portrait in 
these volumes, where he is represented 
as a finished fine gentleman, and the 
idol of every female heart. Miss Por- 
ter, indeed, may perhaps make a simi- 
lar reply to that of Racine when asked: 
* Pourquoi cet Hyppolite amoureux? 
Eh! monsieur, sans cela qu’aurorent 
ditles petits maitres?” It might be 
recessary to polish and deck out the 
rough hero, before he could be ad- 
mitted to a modern toilette. But sure- 
ly Miss Porter has gone too tar, when 
she makes him betake himseif to the 
defence of Scotland, merely on ac- 
count of grief for the death of his 
wife. That great work ought to have 
been undertaken ior some other rea- 
son, than merely that he had nothing 
better left him to do. 

This work includes the whole pe- 
riod of what may be caled the heroic 
history of Scotland. It begins with 
the earliest exploits of Wallace, and 
ends with the battle of Bannockburn, 
and the elevation of Bruce to the 
throne. No period can include events 
more interesting to a Scotsman than 
this. ‘I'he military incidents corres- 
pond suflicientiy wiih those of the ge- 
nuine history, embellished or filled up 
to acertain degree by tradition. The 
invention of the writer is chicily exer- 
cised in the amorous episodes. Wal- 
lace, indeed, is, from the beginning, 
dead to love. In the sack of his cas- 
tle, his wife had perished by the hands 
of the English. Wallace mourns and 
regrets her perpetually ; and his re- 
sentment and despair are here made, 
though in our opinion improperly, the 
chief spring of his heroic actions.— 
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Lut though his heart is shut against 
all of woman kind, never is he beheld 
by avy whose ailections ave not in- 
stantiy his. Lady Mar and her step- 
daughter, Helen, form the leaders of 
the love-sick tram. Lady Mar, da- 
iing in guilt, notwithstanding the life 
of her husLand, gives herself up entire 
to her passion, and occupies herself 
without ceasing in: schemes for its 
gratification. All her advances, how- 
ever, are mildly, but steadily, rejected 
by Wallace. Helen, on the contra- 
ry, amiable and virtucus, sees from the 
first that her passion must be hopeless, 
but still cherishes it secretly, and un- 
der the guise of friendship. She pas- 
scs through various adventures along 
with him, and at length, when he is 
shut up in the tower, procures admit- 
tance, 1s married to him for the pur- 
pose of soothing his last moments, af- 
terwards, when his body is brought to 
Scotland, dies overit. Nor is it Scot- 
tish beauttes alone whom our hero cap- 
tivates. When a minstrel in disguise, 
at the court of Edward, he is treated 
with such favour by Margaret, the 
youthful queen, as to excite a pa- 
roxysm of jealousy in the breast of 
that monarch. 

The following two extracts will, 
we think, give a sufficiently correct 
idea of Miss Porter’s ‘style. The 
firs: is the description of the battle of 
Bannockburn, which will exhibit it 
when exerted on warlike and heroic 
subjects. 


Bruce having placed his arrav, dispo- 
sed the supernumeraries of his army, the 
jamilies of his soldiers and other ap- 
parentiy useless followers of the camp, 
uncer shelter of a hill which would lie 
between them and the enemy, he cr- 
cered Scrymgeour to strike the royal 
standard deep into a stone which prew 
out of the ground im the centre of his 
line. ** By it,” said he, we must this 
day stand or tali!” 

The following morning the whole of 
the Southron army appeared in sight. 
Phe van, consisting of archers end men 
at arms, was commanded by Earl de 
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Warenve ;and the main body was led 
on by Euward bimseif, supported by 
Aymer ce Valence and a train of his 
most redoubted generals. As they ap. 
proached, the wartike Bishop of Dun. 
keld appeared on the face of the oppo. 
site hill, between the abbuts of Cambus. 
kennethand Inchaffray, celebrati g mass 
in the sight of the opposing armies. He 
then passed along in front of the Scot. 
tish lines barefoot, with the crucifix in 
his hand, and in few but forceful words 
exhorted them, by every sacred hope, to 
fight with an unreceding step for their 
rights awd king! At this adjuration, 
which seemed the cail of heaven itself, 
the Scots fell on their knees to confiim 
their resolution with a vow. ‘The suc- 
den bumilianon of their posture excited 
an instant triumph in the haughty mind 
of Edward, and spurrirg forward, he 
shouted aloud, “ They yield! They 
cry for mercy?” ‘They cry for mer- 
cy!” returned Perev, trying to with 
buld his majesty, * but not from us, 
On that ground on which they kneel, 
they wili be victorious, or their 
raves!” 

The king, contemning this oy inion of 
the earl, and inwardly believing that 
now Wallace was gone, he need fear no 
other opponert, ordered bis men to 
charge. ‘The horsemen, tothe number 
ofthirty thousend, obeyed 5 and rushing 
forward to the shock, with the hope of 
overwhelming the Scots ere they could 
arise from their knees, meta diff rent 
cestiny. They found destruction amid 
the pits and hollows cf the wav, and 
with broken ranks and fearful contusion, 
feil, or fled under the missive weapons 
which poured on them from the adjoin- 
ing hil. De Valence was overthrown 
and severely wounded cn the first on- 
set; and being carried off the field, fil- 
led the rear ranks with dismay ; while 
the king's division was struck with con: 
sternation at so disastrous a commence- 
ment of an action in which they hed 
promised themselves so easy a ViCtorys 
Bruce, who felt his little army much 
cistressed by the arrows of the Eng'tshs 
sent Bothwell reund with a resolute 
cy of men to attack the archers on the 
height they had seized. This was 0 


stantly effected ; and-Bruce coming UP 
with his reserve to fill the deficencies 
which this artillery had made in his fore- 


most ranks, the battle in the centre be 
came 
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came close, obstinate, and decisive. 
Many fell before the determined arm of 
the youthful king; butat was the fortune 
of Bothwell to encounter the false Meu- 
teith inthe train of Edward, ‘The Scot- 
cish earl was then at the heed of the in- 
trepid Lanarkers. “* Fiend ot the most 
damned treason |” cried he, * vengeance 
is come !” and with an iron grasp throw- 
ing him into the midst of the Lanaikers, 
the wretched traitor breathed out his 
ticacherous breath under the strokes of 
a hundred swords. ‘* Se,” cried the 
veteran, Ireiand, * perish the murderers 
of William Wallace.” * So,” shouted the 
rest, “ perish the enemics of the bravest 
of men!” 

At this crisis, the women and the fol- 
lowers ot the Scottish camp hearing such 
an exclamation from their friends, not 
doubting it was victory, impatiently 
quitted their station behind tue bul, 
andappearedonthe summit waving their 
bonnets and handkerchiefs, which they 
had exultingly mounted on their staffs, 
and re-echoed with loud huzzas the 
shouts they had heard from below. The 
English, mistaking these people for a 
new army, had not the power to reco- 
ver from the increasing contusion which 
had seized them on King Edward him- 
selfreceiving wound; and panic-struck 
with the sight of their generals falling 
around them, they flung down their 
arms and fied. ‘he king narrowly es- 
caped being taken; but being mounted 
ona stout and fieet horse, he put him 
to the speed before his pursuing toe, till 
he found shelter in Dunbar; whence 
the young earl of that place, almost as 
Much attached to the cause of England 
as his father was, gave him a passage to 
England, 

The next relates the first growth of 


Lady Mar’s violent and fatal passion 
for Wallace. 


Daring the repast, the Countess fixed 
her issatiate eyes on the youthful, yet 
Manly countenance of the heroic Wal- 
ace. Hos plumed bonnet was now laid 
aside; and the heavy corselet, unbuckled 
from his breast, disclosed ihe symmetry 
of his fine form, and left its graceful 
Movements to be displayed with advan- 
tage by the flexible folds of bis simple 
tartan vest, It was a warrior she look- 
“dun: the formidable Wallace, bathed 

April ISio, 
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in the blood of Heselrigge, and breath- 
ing vengeance against theadherentsofthe 
tyrant Edward! It was the enemy, then, 
ot her kinsmen of the house of Cummin! 
It was the man for whom her husband 
had embraced so many dangers: It was 
the man whom she had denounced to 
one of those kinsmen, and whom she 
had betrayed to the hazard of an igno- 
minious death! Where now was the 
fierce rebel, the ruier of her peace, the 
outlaw whom she had wished in his 
grave? 

The idea was distraction !—She could 
have fallen at his feet, and bathing them 
with her tears have implored his for- 
giveness. Even as the thought passed 
through her mind, she asked herself, Did 
he know all, could he pardon such a 
weight of injuries? She cast her eyes 
with a wild expression upon his face. 
‘The mildness of heaven was there ; and 
the peace too, she might have though’, 
had not hiseye, which was turned to the 
discourse of Lord Marr, carried a chas- 
tened sadness in its lock, which told 
that something dire and sorrowful was 
buried deep within. Lt was a look that 
dissolved the soul which gazed on u. 
‘The Countess felt her neart throb vio- 
lently. At that moment Wallace ad- 
dressed a few words to her, butshe knew 
not what they were; her soul was in tu- 
mults, and a mist passed over her sight, 
which for a moment seemed to wrap all 
her senses in atrance. 

The unconsc:ous object of these emo- 
tions bowed to her inarticulate reply, 
supposing that the mingling voices of 
others had made him hear her's indis- 
tinctly; and not observing her changing 
complexion, he again turned to the 
conversation of the Karls, 

Lady Mar tound her situation so 
strange, and her agitation so inexplica~ 
ble, that fecling it impossible to remain 
longer without giving Way to a burst of 
tears, for which she could not have ac- 
counted, she rose from her seat, and forc- 
ing a smile, curtseyed to the company, 
and left the room. 

When she gained the saloon, she threw 
herself along the nearest couch, and 
striking her breast with a strong emo- 
tion, exclaimed, ‘** What is this tbat 
is within me? How does my soul seem 
to pour itself outtothisman! Ob! how 
does it extend itself, as if 1t would ab- 
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sorb his, even at my exes ! Only twelve 
hours—hardly twelve hours, have 1 geen 
this William Wallace, and yet my very 
being is now lost his 

As she spoke, she covered her face 
with her handkerchief; but no tears now 
started to be wiped away, [he turbu- 
lence in her veins dried their source ; 
and with beating temples and burning 
biushes she rose from her seat. ‘* Fatal, 
fatai hour! Why didst thou come here, 
too lovely Wallace, to rob me of my 
peace? O! why did I ever look on 
that face? --or rather, Blessed saints 
cried she, clasping her hands in wild pas- 
sion, why did ] ever shackle this hand 
by giving itto aman old enough to have 
been my father,—why did Lever render 
such a sacrifice necessary’ Wallace is 
now free, had I been free: Powers cf 
Heavea,” cried she, grant me patience 
t bear all that ispressing on this heart!” 
she gasped for breath, and again seating 
hemself, reclined het head against the ta- 
pestry. 

She was now silent; but thoughts, not 
less intense, not less fraught with self- 
reproach and anguish, occupied her 
mind. Should this god of her idolatry 
ever discover that it was her information 
which had sent Earl de Valence’s men 
to surround him in the mountains ; 
should he ever learn that at Bothwell 
she had betrayed the cause on which he 
had set his lite; she fele that moment 
would be her last. For now, to sate 
her eyes with gazing on him, to hear 
the sound of his voice, to receive his 
smiles, seemed to her a joy which she 
could only surrender with her existence. 
What then was the prospect of so soon 
Josing him, even to crown himself with 
honour, but to her a living death! 

Voi ll. p. 165. 

Miss Porter’s peculiar excellence 
consists, we think,in her power of ex- 
pressing ardent and enthusiastic pas- 
sion. ‘This is perhaps the highest ex- 
cellence of composition which can be 
possessed by a work of fancv. Wit, 
humour, description, are in their turn 
all pleasing ; but they cannot commu- 
nicate the same gratification which is 
afforded, when the high emotions and 
of the are strong- 
y and eloquently delineated. Of this 


excellence both the passages which 
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we have quoted will afford exainples, 
and they are widely scattered throug! 
out the volumes. We must however 
observe, that Miss Porter, like many 
other female writers, does not suih- 
ciently know the art of letting herself 
down. Human genius cannot always 
continue on the wing ; a great propor. 
tion of every work must be devoid of 
any brilliant beauties, and it is impor- 
tant that the absence of these should 
be supplied by a tasteful simplicity 
which, if there be nothing to delight, 
may present also nothing to disgust. 
But where writers have conceived the 
ambition of making all equally fine, 
equally brilliant, bombast and mere- 
tricious opnament must be sought for, 
to fill up the pauses of real beauty. 
We must say, that we consider the 
above remarks as not wholly inappli- 
cable to Miss Porter, who appears to 
us to be inspired with some portion ot 
the ambition above alluded to. In 
many, even of her finest passages, 
there is a mixture of false ornament, 
which sometimes greatly predominates. 
There is another circumstance which 
we are anxious to impress on her at- 
tention. Nothing is more essential 
to the beauty of any passage than that 
the different parts of it should harmo- 
nize together ; that one tone, whether 
that tone be sublime or tender, grave 
or humourous, should prevail through- 
out, and should not be interrupted 
by any thing of an opposite character. 
One passage may be lofty, another fa- 
miliar, but when the two are blended 
in one, the effect is unpleasant, and 
even borders on the burlesque Yet 
this is a mixture which, it appears to 
us, Miss Porter, like many writers © 
the present day, has a great tendency 
to make. That our readers may 
derstand what we have in view, we 
shall give the following examples 5 


I saw the danger thar threatened 
Lord Douglas ; but as I attempted to 
return to give him warning, @ score 0 
spears were presented at my breast. 
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* Art thou indeed here?” exclaim. 
ed she. Biood fell from his forehead 
upon her race and bosom, * O my Wal- 
lace, ny Wallace,” cricd she in aa ago~- 
ny, clasping him to her heart. 

““ Fear not, my love! it is @ mere 
scratch,” 

“ England shall hear more of this!” 
cried Mar, as he threw biniself across 
the horse.“ Give me that fatal box: JZ 
will buckle it to my saddle bow.” 

There is nothing, we think, in the 
tendency of there volume$ which does 
not merit approbation. The standard 
of morals is pure; the love of viriue, 
of generosity, of genuine heroism, is 
expressed with ardour in every page. 
A fervent religious spirit, truly ration- 
al and unaffected, appears strongly on 
all oceasions. Love only appears to 
reign supreme, and to take possession 
of the breasts of its votaries, to a de- 
gree, hardly suitable, we think, to such 
characters and such circumstances. 
But, as we observed above on a simi- 
lar occasion, Miss Porter may have 
pradential reasons for doing what her 
taste and judgment might otherwise 
have led her to avoid. 

Upon the whole, though we have 
anmadverted upon this work with 
suificient freedom, we trust that we 
have not failed in the respect due to 
the talents and character of the au- 
thor. It has been our wish to excite 
her to the production of a work which 
may minister still more than the pre- 
sent to the public gratification ; for 
though the pleasure afforded by it be 
sreat, yet we do not think it equal to 
what might be conveyed by Miss Por- 
ter. It would be wise in her, we 
think, to chuse a subject Which might 
altord greater scope to her imagina- 
tion, and might enable her better to 
preserve those nities, which are 
equally requisite to the perfection of a 
work of fanov, whether in poetry or 
prose. Occasional sallies of humour 
and gaiety might enliven so long a 
work. Atthe same time itis with great 
difidence that we recommend their 
Amttoduction, for is would be necessary 
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beforehand to ascertain that they were 
quiie suited to the genius of the writer. 


Mematrs of the ProGress of Manvu- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and ihe Fixe ARTs. 


A CorresronpEntT of the Philoso- 
phical Journal states, that cam- 
phor is contained in considerable pro- 
portion in the seeds of carraway 3 | lb. 
of seed yielding about 4 ounces of oil, 
and 4 an ounce of camphor. 

A German author, in a work lately 
published, states the following curious 
fact :—A person having an artificial 
magnet suspended from the wall of his 
study, with a piece of iron adhering to 
it, remarked, for several years, that 
the flies in the room, though they fre- 
quently alighted on other iron ariicles 
never settled on the artificial magnet 5 
and even that, if any of those insects 
approached it, they again in a moment 
removed to some distance. “ It is 
worth the trouble,” says professor 
Voigt, who repeats this circumstance 
in his journal, “ to make further ob- 
servations on this phenomenon ; and 
were it confirmed, maguetised iron 
might be employed to preserve it from 
being soiled by flies, and perhaps also 
for other purposes.”’ 

The Austrian government haslately 
proposed the following prize-questions, 
relative to substitutes for various fo- 
reign articies in the materia medica. 
1. What indigenous or European 
productions, distinguished by s: ccific 
effects, may be substituted tor bose 
now brought from India ? 2. 
tute for camphor. 3. A substtu'> for 
Peruvian bark. 4. What species of 
plants may replace senna, jalap, and 
ipecacuanh2 ? 5. A substitute for 
opium.——T he prize for each question 
is five hundred ducats. 

For the inquisitive traveller, a ba- 
rometer fs an instrument of the 
highest necessity, as it is not servi- 
ceable for meteorological 
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but also for measuring heights in the 
countries through which he passes. 
‘The common baromeierts are unfit for 
this purpose, as the weight of the 
quicksilver would break the glass 
tubes in the carriage. For this rea- 
son, M. de Luc, ot Gottingen, a con- 
siderable time since, contrived a tra- 
vdlling barometer, which was highly 
approved. Dr Schultes has recently 
invented a new instrument of this des- 
cription, which may be placed hori- 
woutally, or vertically, without suffer- 
ing the air to penetrate into the inte- 
rior Cavity. 

M. Lampadius, of Freiberg, has 
discovered a method of condensing 
vapours in distillation, more rapidly 
than has yet been done. ‘This is ac- 
complished by means of a disk, at- 
tached to the tube of the still, which 
has the figure of a lens flattened as 
much as possible, and is made of cop- 
per. It produces a much beiter effect 
than the worms hitherto employed for 
that purpose. 

M. Geitner has, by the aid of 
various substances, extracted from the 
green shells of horse-chesnuts very 
beautiful yellow and brown colours, 
an? the latter in the greatest diversity 
of hues. They are found to stand 
boih on woolens and silks, though the 
stuffs have been wetted and wrung 
out, and some of them even washed 
in caustic liquids. 

Christoph. Heeren, organ-builder at 
Gottesbuhren, in Westphalia, has in- 
vented aloom, which performs all the 
operations ef itself. Without the in- 
tervention of the weaver, it sets the 
treadles in motion, throws the shuttle, 
and stops it at the opposiie side ; looz- 
ens the web, when a certain portion 
is Guished, and winds the cloth upon 
tue axle. Every thing is kept in 
prover order ; and the piece of stuff, 
when tinished, is smoothed. An index, 
attached to the machine, shows at any 
time the number of ells that are wo. 
ven. This machine has as yet only 
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been exhibited on a small scale to con- 
noisseurs, and has obtained the highest 
approbation. 

We have already noticed the expe- 
riments of M, Degen, of Vienna, to 
raise himself into the air. As his 
weight exceeded ithe power of the ma- 
chinery with which he effected this, 
by thirty-four pounds, he conceived 
the idea of combining with it an air 
balloon, imagining that, by means of 
the latter, he could be supported in 
the air, and at the same time have it 
suffictently under his command. The 
experiments which he made with ii, 
towards the conclusion of iast year, in 
the Prater, before a numerous compa- 
ny, were completely successful. He 
flew at pleasure in all directions ; raised 
and lowered himself; and the balloon 
followed him spontaneously which ever 
way heturned. ‘he diameter of the 
latter was nineteen fect five inches.— 
After deducting the weight of Degen 
and his flying-machine, the balloon 
possessed a power equal to thirty-two 
pounds, 

A very simple contrivance has been 
invented by M. Fabroni, for transiorm- 
ing any good common balance into an 
hydrostatic balance. It is a moveable 
column, which, being piaced in a ves- 
sel proper for the purpose, bencath 
any balance whatever, provided it be 
exact, renders it capable of giving spe- 
cific gravities, without the necessity ©: 
recurring to the extraordinary anc €s- 
pensive methods with which the me- 
chines now called hydrostatic balances 
are atiended. 

M. Gonzatti has discovered a liquid 
which instantaneously extinguishes fire. 
The following experiments were 
licly made wita it at. Venice. Some 
resin and oil were set fire to, and 
scarcely had a few drops of this liquid 
been poured on the tlame, when 
immediately disappeared, leaving be 
hind not the least trace of fire. bi 
lets of wood, besmeared with pc” 
and resin, and afterwards dipped in th» 

liquid, 
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liquid, resisted the action of the hottest 
fire, to which they were exposed for 
several hours. ‘he inventor efirms, 
that a few applications of this composi- 
tion to wood-work would preserve it 
from all danger of fire. He has not 
thought fit to publish the manner in 
which this composition is prepared 5 
but it is probable that a solution of a- 
jum, pot-ash, and vitriol, is one of the 
ingredients, 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural His- 
tory. 


HE Wheat-ear, or 
stanechackzr, (Mo- 
tacilla Oenanthe) appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 

——. ‘Lhe Wheat-ear seems to 
have retired; none are now to be seen. 

—— 12. The weather, this month, 
has hitherto been cold, wet, and un- 
genial, Although a medal was offer- 
ed by the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society for the earliest radishes, raised 
on the open border, and brought to 
market, none appeared till this day, 
when 800 were exposed to sale by Mr 
James Thomson, gardenerat Abercorn 
House, near Duddingston. The me- 
dal was accordingly awarded to him. 

—— 1%. The weather has become 
clear and mild, and vegetation is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. 

—— 20. Wheat-ears have re-ap- 
peared in this neighbourhood. 

——. 23. The Swallow (Hirundo 
rustica) was remarked for the first 
time this season, at Canonmills, near 
Ldinburgh. Only two were observed 
skimming the mill-pond. Last year 
't was the Oth of May before any were 
visible. ‘The Redstart (Motacilla 
Phoenicurus) was noticed the same 
day at Drumsheugh, near Edinburgh. 
Vhe Bat has just left its winter re- 
treat, 

—— 14. The Yellow Wren (Mo- 
tacdla trochilus) appeared at Drum. 
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sheugh. “lhe Swallows have now be- 


come numerous. 

P. S.—Sir Geo. Mackenzie, Bart. 
of Coul, with Mr Hoiland, and Me 
Bright, have sailed from Leith tor 
Stromness in Orkney ; there to join a 
vessel from London, which has been 
sent out with an English cousul to 
Iceland. ‘Lhe liberality of the Br- 
tish government to this inoflensive and 
suffering country, is calculated to re- 
flect credit on the national character, 
and to wipe away some part oi the 
stizma imposed by the attack on Co- 
penhagen, and by the paltry wartare 
which has of late been carried on 
against Norway and the Feroes.— 
Though subject to a power with 
which we are at war, Iceland is hence- 
forth to be protected in its trade, and 
its natives are to have free intercourse 
with this country. The Feroe islands, 
and the Danish settlements in Green- 
land, are also favoured in the Order 
in Couneil. ‘The principal odject of 
Sir George Mackenzie and his frieuds 
is, we understand, te examine some 
districts of Iceland, which have not 
hitherto been visited by Eng!ishmen. 
We trust we may look forward to the 
publication of some interesting de- 
scriptive sketches of the manners and 
habits of the Icelanders; together 
with an account cf their husbandry, 
which is confined to the care of sheep 
and black cattle. Ariculture 1s not 
practised in the country, the summer 
being too short and cold to ripen any 
sort of grain, Weknow, from books, 
endugh only of the mineralogy of 
Iceland, tu enable us to perceive that 
it must be highly interesting ; and it 
is certainly azreeable to understand, 
that this phi! »sophic party carries with 
it a great share of mineralogical 
knowledge and zeal, The party is 
accompanied by Mr Lopison, a native 
of Iceland, who has been following 
his studies at Edinburgh, under the 
kind patronage of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, for some time past. He has 


already travelled through several dis- 
tree's 
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tricts of his native country, and he 
possesses the eminent advantage of 
speaking with fluency the Icelandic, 
Danish, and English languages, 

N. 


New Works published in Edinturgh. 


gem Chronicle of Fife, being the 
Diary of John Lamont of New- 
ton, from 1649 to 1672. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Mineralogical Description of the 
Environs of Landeck, in the county 
of Glatz, witha Mineralogical Map. 
By Leopold Von Buch. ‘Iranslated 
from the French. By Charles An- 
derson, M.D. 8vo. Os. Gd. 

A System of Geography, Ancient 
and Modern. By James Playfair, 
D.bD. Vol. 4to. 34 3s. 

The life of ‘Torquato ‘Tasso ; com- 
prising an historical and critical ac- 
count of his writings. By John Black. 
2 vols. 4to. 3/, 3s. 

The Family Legend, a tragedy.— 
By Joanna Baillie. ; 

The Cottagers of Glenburnie, a 
Tale for the Farmer’s Ingle Nook.— 
By Elizabeth Hamilton. Fourth E- 
dition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh New Dispensatory, 
containing, 1. The Elements of Phar- 
amaceutical Chemistry. 2. ‘The Ma- 
teria Medica. 3. ‘The Pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations and compositions. — 
By Andrew Duncan, jun. M. “D. 
Fifth edition, 8vo. 14s. 
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N the Press, and speedily will be 

published, The Minstrel of the 
Forest ; a selection of new Scottish 
songs, adapted to the most favourite 
national airs, and divided into the 
following classes: prachetiz, dowe, na- 
tional, and comic songs ; furnished by 
the celebrated Extrick Shepherd, and 
a tew others whose manner and dic- 


etion seemed most contrasted. This, 


we would conclude, cannot fail of be- 
ing an acquisition to the lovers of Scot- 
tish song, as it will tend to diversify 
and give new life to that best and most 
rational of all amusenrents ; and, as the 
names of the tunes are all subjoined, it 
will prevent singers purchasing the 
music. 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing, by subscription, in one vo- 
lume, foolscap, 8vo., Iberian Lau- 
rels; or, Spain’s Struggle for Inde- 
pendence ; with other pocms, Ama- 
tory, Elegiac, Descriptive, and Satiri- 
cal, by James Carss. 

A poem, entitled, The Scottish 
Muses in their own Colours ; or, The 
Poets brought toJudgment, will spee- 
dily be published by Giles J. H. 
Shuffieton, Esq. 


Literary Intelligence, ENGLIsH and 
ForEIGN. 


R William Muller, Lieutenant of 

the Royal German Engincers, and 

late First Public Teacher of the Mili- 
tary Sciences at the University of Got- 
tingen, and author of several works on 
Military and Mathematical Sciences, 
published in Germany and France, has 
in the press a work entitled, the Ele- 
ments of the Art of War; containing 
the established and approved moderh 
principles of the theory and practice of 
the military sciences, relating to the ai- 
rangement, organization, maintenance, 
and expences of an army ; theoretical 
and practical field, and permanent ter- 
tifications, and theoretical and practica: 
tactics ; together with logistics and Cas- 
trametation, the strategie, or the dialec- 
tics of war, and the conduct and manage- 
ment ofarmies, and military politics : 
lustrated by notices of the most famous 
battles, the most remarkable sieges, and 
other celebrated and memorable opera 
tions; and about One Hundred Maps 
and Plans. In three volumes. Dedicated 
by special permission to his Majest¥.— 
‘This work will be particularly distia- 
guished, by being acomplete Cyclopedi@ 
ofthe Artof War, andall suienges relating 
to it; as weil as by numerous abstrac’s 
torcign and English 
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these sciences, by the Plans of about Se- 
venty of the most famous Battles feught 
ainca the year 1672, and by short but 
correct notices and criticisms on those 
battles, and all other cclebrated opera. 
tions since that year. 

Previous to the appearance of this 
large work, there will be published a 
Grammar cf the Art of War, on the same 
plan as the Grammars of Geography, 
Commerce, History, Law, Geometry, 
and Philosophy, which have already met 
with so favourable a reception, 

On the 24th of February, at an auc. 
tion in the capital, there was sold a 
Greek manuscript, collected by one of 
his majesty’s foreign ministers, at the 
island of Patmos, in the Archipelago. 
It is a folio volume, ia appropriate clas- 
sical binding, vellum, with nich gold 
onic border, and gilt edges, and ¢on- 
tains upwards of seven hundred and 
eighty pages, on cotton paper ; with ge- 
Nerally twenty-nme lines of text, ina 
two. inch margio on each page ; illustra- 
ted by about sixty illuminated figures. 
The principal title iss AOHNAILOY 
HEP] MHXANHMATAN, which is 
followed by several treatises on similar 
subjects, by other writers. Concerning 
the first author, Lempriere, in his Clas- 
sical Dictionary, says, ** Athengeus was 
Roman general, in the age of Gallienus, 
who is supposed to have written a book 
on militaty engines.” In Fabricii Bibli- 
otheca Giweca, vol. v. the title of this 
book stands No. 143 in the catalogue of 
Greek manuscripts belonging to the 
royal Neapolitan library. This manu- 
Script is written in three different hands, 
but ail fair, and thus dated at the end: 
“ Finished on 7 May, 1545.” But the 
characters at the beginning evidently 
denote an antiquity of at least a century 
anterior to that date ; and it will doubr- 
€ss occur to the recollection of the 
learned, that the late Porson pronounced 
Greek manuscripts of that age to be 
equal to Latin works of the ninth cen- 
tury, On the first page is written, in 
More modern Greek, “* This present 
book belongs to the God-trodden moun- 
tain Sinai.” ‘The sum for which it was 

Was sixty-one guineas. 

The Rev. William Bowdwen proposes 
Publishing by subscription, in ten vo- 
umes quarto, a literal translation of the 
Whole of Domesday Book, with the mo- 


vilization. 
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dern names of places adapted as far as 
possible to those in the record. An in- 
dex will be given to each county, and 
a glossary with the last volume. Any 
one volume may be subsciibed for se- 
patately. 

Mr Jesse Foot is preparing for pub. 
lication, the Lives of the late Andrew 
Robinson Bowes, Esq. and his wife the 
countess of Strathmore, 

A new edition of Dr Russell’s Histo- 
ry of Modern Europe, continued to the 
Tréaty of Amiens, by Dr Coote, will be 
published in a few days. 

Mr Charles A, Elton has in the press, 
in a foolscap 8vo volume, Tales of Ro- 
mance, with other poems. 

Mr Samuel Prout will shortly publish 
the first number of the Relics of Anti- 
quity, or Remains of Ancient Structures, 
with other vestiges of early times in 
Great Britain, etched from drawings by 
himself, and accompanied with descrip- 
tive sketches. 

The king of Sweden has not only re- 
pealed the prohibition to :mport French 
and Danish books, but also restored the 
liberty of the press, on condition that 
the publisher shall give up the name and 
address of any obnoxious work ; in which 
case the former is released from all re- 
sponsibility. 

The catalogue of books which ap- 
peared at the last Easter fair at Lepsic, 
includes in the whole two thousand arti- 
cles, amorfg which are one hundred and 
twenty eight novels, fifty theatrical 
pieces, and between three and four hun- 
dred translations. 

By an imperial decree, the museum of 
sculpture, of Turin, is to be restored. 
M. Spalla has been appointed director 
and sculptor to the Emperor, witb a pen- 


sion of 6000 francs. 


Mr Stephen Pasquier has issued pro- 
posals for publishing in a quarto volume, 
with copper-plates, engraved by means 
of the author's newly-invented machines 
and tools, a new system, called Neogra- 
phy, in which he has attempted to sim- 
plify and bring to one common standard, 
all the various modes of writing and 
printing, used among the several nations 
of the earth, with a view to assist, com- 
merce, facilitate correspondence, and 
Open an easier intercourse to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the fine arts, and c'- 
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CPITAPHS. 

HERE lieth Marmaduke Cunstable, of 
Fiaymborghce knyght, 

Who made advents into France for the 
right of the same; 

Passsed over with King Edward the fourith, 
that noble knyghr, 

And also with nobie King Henre, the se- 
veinth of that name ; 

He was also at Barwik at the winning of 
the same, 

And by King Edward chosyn Capteyn 
there first of any one, 

And rewllid and governid ther his tyme 

"without blame, 

But for all that,as ye see, he lieth under 

stone, 

At Brankiston feld wher the king of Scots 
was slayne,* 

He then beyng of the age of three score and 
tene, 

With the gode Duke of Northe folke that 
journey he has tayen, 

And Crageby avancid hymself among other 
ther and then, 

The Kyng being in France with grete 
nombre of Yaglish men, 

He nothing hidying his age then but icop- 
de him as on 

With his sonnes, brothers, servants, and 
kynnes men; 

But now as ye see he lieth under this stone, 

But now all his tryumphs are passed and 
set eon syde ; 

For all worldly joys they will not long en- 
dure, 

They are sonne passed and away doth glyde, 

And who purcteth his trust 1 them I call 
hym most ansure; 

For when deth striketh he spareth no crea- 
ture, 

Nor giveth no warning but takith them 
by one and one, 

And he now abydyth Godes mercy and 
hath no other succure, 

For as ye se hym here he lieth under this 


stone. 


Pray you my kynnesmen, lovers, and 
friendis all, 


To pray to our Lord Jhesu to have mercy 
© my souill. 


This epitaph is in Flamborongh Church, 
and supposed the work of Chaucer, engrav- 


* Vide Ploddonfield, a Poem, with notes 
by Weber, Edin. 1808. 


ed on a copper plate, fixed into a large stone, 
which is placed over a large stone coffin : be- 
side it is the upper part of a Skeleton in 
stone; the nbs project greatly, and the 
breast is laid open, in the inside of which 
appears what by tradition is held to bea 
Toad at the heart (of which he was sup- 
posed to die) but it bears little resemblance 
to a toad. | 

A descendent of this eminent person 
married Winifred, grand daughter of the 
last Earl of Nithsdale and their son now 
represents both families. Within these 
twenty years, at an interment of one of this 
family at Tervegles church, on lifting the 
lid of the preceding coffin, a large frog was 
found there. This was the coffin of a young 
lady, who diet 30 years before, and it was 
recollected that she astribed her death toa 
drink of cold water. 


Henry Carrick, landlord of the Hotel, 
Shinburnness, strangled himself, to be quit 
from a termagant wife, 17 April, 1790. 


His epitaph, in Abbey Helm church-yard; 

Cumberland. 

Fareweil, vain world, I’ve had enough of 
thee, 

And careless am what thou dost say of me; 

Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns ! 
fear, 

My cares are past, my head lies quiet here. 

What faults you saw in me take care to 
shun, 

And look at home, hap something mey be 
done. 


On atomb at Arlington. 


Here lies 

Two grandmothers with their two gran 

daughters, 
Two husbands with their two wives, 
‘Iwo fathers with their two daughters, 
Two mothers with their two sons, 
Two maidens with their two mothers 
Two sisters with their two brothers, 
Yet but six corps in all ly buried here, 
All born legitimate, from incest clear. 


Reader, I've left this world, in which 
I had a world to do; ; 
Sweating and freting to be rich, 
Just such a fool are you. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, Feb. 5. 


R Fuller rose, and expressed himself 

dissatisfied with the third report of 
the committee on public expenditure; he 
should therefore move, ‘* Phat instructious 
be given to the committee on public expen- 
diture, to report a list of such sinecure of- 
fices, a8, in their opinion, ought to be abo- 
lished, after the expiration of the interests 
of the persons in whom they are at present 
vested.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer trusted 
that the house would not delegate to the 
committee the task of pointing out which 
places were proper to be abolished. 

An address to his Majesty, for the pro- 
duction of certain papers from Mr Canning 
to Mr Erskine, &c. was moved for-by Adr 
bithread, and agreed to. 


Wednesday, Feb. 7. 

The house having resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, voted the following 
sums :==1,. 10,500,000, to be raised by Ex- 
chequer bills, and L. 1, 500,000 to pay off 
outstanding Exchequer bills. 


Thursday, Feb. 

Mr Manning presented a petition from 
certam merchants 2nd ship-owners of the 
city of London, praying for leave to e+ta- 
biish a marine insurance company. Order- 
ed to lie on the table. 

Sir F. Shaw presented a petition, sign- 
ed by the Lord Mayor of London, Joshua 
Jonathon Smith, Esq. and seven others, 
praying for leave to raise the sum of 
1..200,000, by issuing transferable shares in, 
and for the purpose of erecting, a new 
Theatre in the city of London.—Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr Byng presented a petition from the 
electors of Middlesex, dated August 1809, 
Praying for a reform in the representation 

the House of Commons, by the abolition 

ourgage tenures, and shortening the du- 
ration of parliament.—Ordered to lie on 
the table, 
Chancelior of the Exchequer presen- 
my message from his Majesty, requiring 
2000 should be grant- 
e 

ceeding heirs, ington, and his twe suc 
ord Castlereagh moved an humble ad- 
“wets his Majesty, for copies of all such 
Presentations as government had received 


rom the Austrian government i 
t in 1809, re- 
April 


7 


Jative to the employment of a British force 
an the continent, so far as the same could 
be disclosed without inconvenience to the 
public service.—Agreed to. 

Twesday, Feb. 15S. 

The Hon. General Mathew presented 
the petition of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. 

Lord Cochrane adverted to the irregular 
and variable manner in which the oaths 
aiministered to the members, Judge-advo- 
cates, and witnesses, at naval courts-mar- 
tial, were interpreted; and insisted that 
this was a proper object of legislative in- 
terference. He therefore moved, that co- 
pies of these oaths be laid before the house. 
Mr Croker asserted that they were already 
before the house. Lord Cochrane intima- 
ted his intention of maving for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend these oaths. 

Mr Sheridan said, he rose to submit a 
proposition tothe house. There was no- 
thing in what he should propose which sa- 
voured of party motive or political bias; it 
was to impress upon that house the vitcl 
necessity of meriting, by its conduct,’ at 
this critical period more than ever, the 
confidence of the people. ‘That being his 
view of the question, he could not lend 
himself to the apprehensions of those who, 
from most honourable motives, he was 
convinced, had felt it to be their duty to 
callinto action that mistakenly supposed 
standing order for the exclusion of stran- 
gers. Unwilling as he was to create any 
irritation in the discussion of this subject, 
he stiil must ask, What was there in the 
present investigation, in which the house 
was engaged, that called for concealment 
and secrecy, which was disclaimed and re- 
fused in a recent inquiry, which from its 
nature might have pleaded for that delica- 
cy—in that inquiry, where the house was 
compelled to tear aside the veil which the 
imperfections of humanity had thrown over 
the frailties of domestic life? Shall then 
the house grant to an accused ministry that 
protection which concealment can afford, 
upon a great question of political import- 
ance,involving the honour, the interest, and 
the character of the country, after having 
refused it to the son of their sovereign, in 
a case where the very transactiéns would 
have naturally prompted to the temporary 
suspension of reporting daily its proceed- 
ings? After an animated appeal to the 
house, to consider the state of the public 

feeling, 


» 
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feeling, »nd the dangers of the country, at 

a time when no unnecessary Gistrust should 

be created, Mr Sheridan concluded with 

moving, “ that the standing order be refer- 

‘ red to a committee of privileges, to meet to- 
morrow morning.” 

Mr Windbam entered into a long, vehe- 
ment, and general attack upon the press of 
London, 2s conducted within the last thir- 

years, and concluded with expressing his 

ermination to the motion. 

Lord Folkstone said, that he agreed with 
the animadversions made by his Rr. Hon. 
friend (Mr Windham) on the venal state 
of the London press. He thought that ve- 
nality very general and very gross. He 
further agreed with the same gentleman in 
thinking, that the state of the country thir- 
ty or forty years ago was preferable to that 
in which it at present is. 

Mr Yorke entered his protest against the 
inciple, that any honourable member was 
Pound to give bis reasons for enforcing the 
standiag order in the exclusion of strangers. 
He should state the reason that induced 
him to enforce thar order in the present in- 
stance. It was to prevent the mistakes and 
s misconceptions that had, in a former 
mstance, taken place in the representations 
of the evidence given by the witnesses at 
the bar of the house, in the different Lon- 
don pepers. 

Sir F. Burdett animadverted upon the 
total forbearance of ministers on the pre- 
seyt question. A Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the reputation of the 
houre being on its last legs; he did not 
think the reputation of the house, in the 
eye of the public, bad a leg to stand on. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to — 


order. 

Sir Francis Burdett continued. He had 
pot made the assertion positively, as stated 
by the Chancellor ofj the Exchequer, but 
stated it as his apprehension. ihe house 
might recollect what passed in May last, 
relative to a minister negociating for the 
purpose of bringing in a member of parlia- 
ment, im the most corrupt manner; and it 
was impossible for them to shut their eyes, 
against the opinion of the public upon that 
transaction. He felt it his duty, while a 
member of parliament, to speak the truth, 
and the whole truth, in that house; but at 
the same time, he knew he must speak it 
in a manner agreeable to the order of the 
house, and conformable to those principles 
of common decency which gentlemen must 
observe in every assembly. It was idle to 
‘talk of secresy.— Was it a secret that so 
many thousands of our brave soldiers, and 
‘$e many millions of our treasure, had been 
squandered ? If secresy was the principle, 
3g would be better to appoint a secret com- 


mittee at ence, than insult the public by 
such a proceeding. The house was sik 
its reputation, (order ”) it could not be too 


TO Teste it to health.- 


For Mr Sheridan's motion 80— Against 


it 166—-Majority against the motion— 86. 


Orriciat Parents. 


The papers laid before parliament rela- 
tive to the Walcheren expedition, are vo- 
jumineus almost beyond example. The 
history of the expedition itself does not cif- 


fer much from what was previously known 


on the subject of the sick and wounded. 
The dispatches from General Sir E. Coote 
to Lord Castlereagh are peculiarly interest- 
i The number, sent home from Wail- 
cheren at different times amounted to 
12,862.—The first dispatch, dated trom 
Middleburgh, August 31. urges very strong- 
ly the necessity of having additions} medi- 
cal assistance-—Another dispatch of Sep- 
tember 14. states that up to that day oniy 
one staff surgeon and three hospital mates 
had arrived, and that no additional sup;!y 
had been sent of medicines, hospital bed- 
cing, or comfort of any kind, so imperious. 
ly called for by the afflicting number of the 
sick.— Another, dated September 17, stares, 
that. out of 16,000 men, 8200 were then 
sick. No additional medical assistance had 
then arrived. The sick so crowded as to 
lie two in a bed in several places, and that 
they had no circulation of air.—The 234 
September, Sir E. Coote again states, that 
no additional medical assistance had reach- 
ed him (except two hospital mates, and 
that no comforts or wine for the sick had 
arrived ; that they were iu great distress 
for port wine, and would soon be in want 
of bark —On the 28th September, the 
quantity of bark in stcre amounted to 
a quantity not more than sufficient 
for the consumption of four or five days.— 
Sir Eyre Coote, on the $d October, re- 
quested that $00 of the royal veteran bat- 
talions should be sent out to be employed 
as orderlies in the hospitals; but the com- 
mander in chief objecting to this measure, 
it was net adopted.—A dispatch, dated 6rh 
October, states, that the troops laboured 
under a great privation, from the want of 
their heavy baggage and warm cloathing, 
which were left in England agreeable to 
order. The same date, Sir Eyre speaks 
of the unexampled and increasing sickness 
of the troops, which rendered it almost 
imposible to provide a sufficient number of 
healthy men Keathides of other duties) to 


act as orderlies in the hospitals. A return 


of Dr. M‘Gregor, inspector of hospitals, ¢4- 
ted 16th October, specifies, that of 1% re- 
giments of the line, whose estabJishment 


‘of medical officers was $4, there were 0”)7 
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09 efficient anid fit for duty. The ordnance 


department had four; two regiments of 


the German Legion had only four efficient 
officers. At that time no corps in the 
jsland had less than four hundred sick. The 
236 October Sir Eyre Coote speaks of the 
increasing sickness of the troops, that the 
convalescents did not gain cround, and that 
from them no service could be expected 
for two or three’ months after their dis- 
charye from the hospital. The last letter 
9s dated the 27th October, wh n Sir Eyre 
Coote left Walcheren to the command of 
Lieut.-general Don. The former states, 
that after all the embarkations of sick, up- 
wards of 4000 then remained in the hospi- 
tals, and taat, in the event of the enemy's 
landing in the island, our hospitals (except 
those at Veere and Flushing) must be a- 
bandoned to him, The letters of Sir Eyre 
Coote breathe the em of a most benevo- 
lent soldier, feeling for the sufferings of bis 
army like a parent, and do him infinite ho- 


nour. 
Dr Webb, inspector of hospitals, in his 
report, says, “* Independent of the existing 
records of the unhealthiness of Zealand, 
every object around us depicts it in the 
most forcible manner ; the bottom of every 
canal that has communication with the sea 
is thickly covered with an ooze, which, 
when the tide is eut, emits a most offensive 
‘and noisome effluvia; every ditch is filled 
with water, which is loaded with animul 
and vegetable substanges in a state of pu- 
trefaction ; and the whole island is so flat, 
and so near the level of the sea, that a large 
proportion of it is little better than*a 
Swamp ; and there is scarcely 2 place where 
water of a tolerably good quality can be 
procured.—The effect of all these causes 
of disease is strongly marked in the ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants, the greater 
part of whom ure pale and listless, Scro- 
phala is a very general complaint among 
them. The children ate ‘sickly, and many 
of the grown persons are deformed. The 
_ endemic diseases of this country, remittent 
und intermittent fevers, begiu to appear a- 
bout the middie of August, and continue 
to prevail until the commencement of fros- 
ty weather checks the exhalations from the 
earth, gives tone to the debilitated frames 
ef the people, and stops thereby the fur- 
ther progress of the complaints. It is com- 
puted that nearly a third of the inhalvicarits 
are attacked with fever every sickly sea- 


ton.—lf individuals who have lived in 


* island from their infancy, who observe a 
Gegtee of cleauliness that can scarcely be 


surpassed, and who live in special apart. - 


ments, cannot obviate the effects of the cli- 
may naturelly be concluded what 
army ‘must stiffer by being ¢x- 


agt 
posed, in the first instance, to excessive fa. 
tigue, and to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and afterwards by being crowded in- 
to barracks, where, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, the sudden transition 
must have produced a severe and extended 
disease.” 
EXPEDITION TO THE ScHeELDT, 
The first witness examined at the bar 
the house of commons, was General Sir 
David Dundas, the commander in chief. 
Upon the propriety or impropriety of an 
expedition against Antwerp, his testimony 
affords nothing decisive. He seems to have 
been 7 little informed ‘upon the sub- 
ject, and his opinion, when consulted, was, , 
that the reduction of Antwerp might be 
undertaken either by a march by land from 
Ostend, or by the combined operations of a 
naval and military force up the Scheldt. He 
states the impracticability of assembling a 
large military force for the purpose sooner 
than it was collected. It appears, that a- 
‘bout the end of March last, governmerns 
entertained the idea of making an attack 
upon Walcheren, and upon the nine or ten 
sail of the line that were at that time in 
Flushing, not in a state to proceed to sea. 
Fifteen or sixteen thousand men were deem- 
ed necessary for the attack, and the com- 
mander in chief was directed te inform go- 
vernment, whether such a force could at 
that time be provided. - His answer was, 
that it could*not. But war ensuing be- 
tween Austria and France, and Bonaparte 
and the French ‘troops being engaged on 
the Danube, his majesty’s ministers adopted 
a plan upon a more enlarged scale, and re- 
soived upon an expedition, not only against 
Walcheren, but against Antwerp. Sir Da- 
vid Dundas’s~testimony goes to establish 
the fact, that an army of 35,000 could not 
have been assembled earlier than the 22d 
of June; that the whole force was embark- 
ed between the 24th of June and the 6th 
of July, and that such great exertions to 
prepare, equip, and embark the army, were 
never made before. The commander in 
chief’s evidence is curious, relative to Lord 
Chatham's appointment. He says he had 
no share in the cheice of the general who 
was to take the command , that he does not 
recollect the extent of Lord Chatham's 
services, but that he knew his lordship to 
be a field officer in the American war, and 
a major-general in Holland. Sir David 
did not know that Lord Chatham had‘at 
any time under his command 5000 men, 
yet he always considered him a very excel- 
lent officer. 
‘The next witness was Sir Lucas Pepys, 
physician-general to the army. He states, 
he was not consulted respecting the 
natere and the period of tbe 
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ren fever, previous to the sailing of the ex. 
pedition; and that he was perfectly ac- 
quainted, both by writing from and con- 
versation with Sir John Pringle, with the 
nature of the disorder to which soldiers 
were subject in Walcheren; that no parti- 
cular preparation was made to guard a- 
gainst the disease, which he knew to be 
most prevalent in July, August, September, 
and until the middle of October, and that 
he was taught to believe the expedition 
wasonly to be of a few weeks curation. 
He was convinced the marsh fever was 
greater in Walcheren than any other place, 
except Batavia in the east. 

Return, shewing. the effective strength 
of the army which embarked for service in 
the Scheldr, in the month of July 1809; the 
casualties which occurred; the number of 
officers and men who, returned to Eng- 
Jand; and the number reported sick, ac- 
cording to the latest returns (with the ex- 
ception of the 59th regiment, from which 
corps a proper return has not yet been re- 
ceived. ) 

Adjutent-General’« office, February \. 
Tmbarked for service, 1758 O0'F. 37,481 men. 
Oflicers, Rank & file. 

Killed, 7 99 
_ Died on service ........40 2,041 

Died since sent home..2 1,859 

Deserted 84 


Daschar 25. 
67 4,108 


Total who returned, now borne on the 
strength of their respective corps, 1671 
Officers, $8,373 rank and file. 

Of whick number are reported sick, 217 
Officers, 11,296 rank and file. 

Haray Catverrr, Adj. Gen. 

The minutes of the examinations which 
took place on the fourth, fifth and sixth 
days, are less important than those by which 
they were preceded. 

Sir Thomas Trigge, licutenant general 
of the ordnance, was the first witness exa- 
mined on the fourth day. ‘The main points 
of his evidence, as bearing upon the lead. 
ing question, were, that the ordnance pre- 
parations were completed about the end 
of June; and that they might have been 
completed at any previous time, had orders 
to that effect been given, 

Sir Rupert George, the chairman of the 
transport board, was the next witness; from 
whose evidence it appears, thet,on the 20th 
of May, he received instructions to prepare 
tran-porcs for the expedition to the Schelde. 
They were to be prepared as soon as pos- 
sible ; but neither the amount of the ton. 
hage, aor the number of men required, 
Was at that time mentioned. Great diffi- 
culties presented themselves in obtaining 
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transports; as previously to the Scheltd 
expedition, it had been found necessary to 
raise the price from a guinea to five-and- 
twenty shillings per ton, for the service of 
Spain and Portugal; but, ultimately, up. 
wards of 100,000 tons were taken up.— 
The chief difficulty was in obtaimng such 
transports as were fit for cavalry. It fur- 
ther appeared, from the examination of Sir 
Rupert George, that, during the equip. 
ment of the armament, and its subsequent 
progress, the whole country would not 
have furmshed hospital-ships in sufficient 
time for the accommodation of the sick — 
The hospital and convalescent ships were 
to the same extent that had been usual in 
other expeditions, to Copenhagen, to the 
Texel, and even to distant parts of the 
world; and the transports were occasion: 
ally employed to bring back the sick.— 
They were then ordered to be cleansed, fu- 
migated, and provided with a double allow- 
ance of medical comforts, and again dis- 
patched to Walcheren, to bring home more 
of the sick; but so greatly did the numbers 
of the sick increase, all these precautions 
proved inadequate. An_ hospital-ship, it 
appears, cannot be equipped in Jess than a 
month; and, early in September, when 
there were considerably more than 11,000 
sick, the only two hospital-ships in the ex- 
pedition were the Asia and Aurora, capable 
of accommodating about 60 men in each 
ship. An hospital-ship for each division 
had been required; but it was found un- 
practicable to furnish them in time. 

Ma jor-general Calvert, adjutant-general 
of the army, was next examined, Elis ev!- 
dence, as to the preparations for the expe- 
dition, varied but little from that of the pre- 
ceding witnesses. He was consulted by the 
commander in chief as to the mode of con- 
ducting an attack upon Antwerp; and, 0° 
the Sd of June, he delivered a written op'- 
nion, in substance as follows :—The ditlicu!- 
ties attending a debarkation at, or in the 
vincinity of Ostend, and a movement 
thence to the point of attack, would be in- 
superable: it was therefore only necessary 
to consider the attempt as a conjunct oper- 
ation of the navy and army; in which case. 
the Hondt or West Scheldt presented it%. 
as the channel through which it might be 
conducted. Ona general view, it appeat- 
ed indispensably necessary to possess Our- 
selves of the islands of Walcheren and South 
Beveland; whence, with the aid of the na 
vy, and an extensive command of smail 
craft, a body of troops might be landed * 
Sandvliet, competent to march to Antwerp, 
and to reduce the respective force on the 
right bank of the Scheldt. ‘The citadel ©: 
Antwerp, however, was formidable; and 
the works of the town would demand - 
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gular approaches, and a train of artillery, 


which could not be transported without 
much time and labour, uniess the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt were previously secu- 
red, which could be effected only by ob- 
taining possession of the forts on the left, 
as well as on the right bank of the river. 
Ir might be presumed that the enemy, ha- 
ving ascertained our force and object, 
would concentrate his troops, drawing 
them from the fortresses in Holland, the 
Netherlands, and French Flanders. The 
service of the English would be arduous, 
and the troops must unavoidably be expos- 
ed to great risk. : 

General Calvert, it should be remarked, 
as well as Sir David Dundas, was practical- 
ly acquainted with the country, having 
been at Antwerp in 1794; buat his opinion 
also totally discountenances the expectation 
of carrying Antwerp by a coup de-main.— 
General Calvert, however, was never 
sulted after the delivery of this opinion. 

Lieutenant-colonel Gordon, secretary to 
the commander in chief, was next examin- 
ed. According to a written opinion, which 
he had delivered on the Sist of May, the 
only practicable mode for destroying the 
enemy's naval force in the Scheldt, and at 
Antwerp, was by a conjunct operation of 
the navy and army; che former acting in 
the river, and the latter landing on the 
coast, and moving direct upon Antwerp ; 
or by a maritime operation exclusively, 
from our ships and vessels in the Schelde, 
and acting from them with our land-forces 
against such places, on either bank of the 
river, as might be necessary to facilitate 
the attack upon Antwerp. According to 
the first of these plans (reckoning on the 
force agreed upon,) none of the military 
force could be spared to co-operate with 
the seamen, by partial descents from the 
fleet, upon the shores of the Scheldr; but it 
must be wholly and solely appropriated for 
the attainment of its object, by a march 
through the enemy's country. ‘The points 
ef debarkation should be Ostend and Blan- 
kenberg : to render success possible, Ostend 
Must Oped its gates without opposition, and 
be secured as a place d'’armes for stores, 
&e. There are then two great roads to 
Antwerp: the one by Bruges, Ghent, and 

-otteren, about 60 gailes; the other thro’ 
Thoroux, Oudenarde,, Alost, or Brussels, 
and Malines, about 100-0r 110 miles. The 
ormer could not be attempted; as, besides 
the country through which it leads being 
low, and intersected by canals, it terminates 
ouly on the banks of the Schelde, opporite 
to Antwerp, where, probably, the means 

Passing the river would have been re- 
Moved. In the latter reute, which the ar- 
my must take, Lisle, Tournay, Valencien- 
ect, Mone, and Ghent, all fortified towns, 


would be within thré@ days forced march 
of any part of our line of operations; con- 
sequently, admitting the utmost possible 
success to attend our advance, a retreat by 
the same route would be, af at all practica- 
able, one continued battle, throughout the 


whole march, against the collective force. _ 


of that whole country. “ If this reason is 
correct,” says Colonel Gordon, “ it follows, 
that against the destruction of the enemy's 
fleet at Antwerp, must be put the risk o 
the loss of the WuoLe disposable force of 
the empire, and with this addition to the 
comparison, that the rise be suffer- 
ed—and the object MAY NOT be obtained: 
and that, unless the army could be embark- 
ed at Antwerp, the loss of the greater part 
of it would be almost certain.” 

Colonel Gerdon considers the second 
plan, that of a maritime operation, by ac- 
ting with a land force from our ships on the 
banks of the Scheldt, though an enterprize 
of less risk than the former, as a most des- 
perate attempt; and that, whether success- 
ful or otherwise, a very large proportion 
of our naval and military means would be 
put to imminent hazard. Should it be ad- 
opted, the first operations would be to ob- 
tain possession of Walcheren and South 
Beveland, or of Cadsand and South Beve- 
land, the Jatter being indispensable. The 
disembarkation ef the troops might be pro- 
tected as high as Sandvliet, within 20 miles 
of Antwerp; and if a landing could’ be ef- 
fected there, it might be possible to march 
directly upon Antwerp; at the same time, 
a corps endeavouring to take possession of 
the forts and batteries on the river,and the 
boats of the fleet well manned, armed, and 
towing launches with troops, proceeding 
with the tide direct to the city. 

Captain Sir Home Popham was next exa- 
mined. He was first applied to for his opi- 
nion by Lord Mulgrave, on the 4th of 
June; and, on the 11th, he had an inter- 
view with the Lords Chatham and Castle- 
reagh. He had been at Antwerp in 1794, 
and he thought that a landing might be 
effected at Sandvliet. He was well ac- 
quainted with the island of Walcheren; al- 
ways knew that it was subject to agues 
in the autumn; had had an ague there 
himself in 1794; but did not think that 
many of the inhabitants were then so afflice 
ted, nor did he think our troops were so 
much affected as in the last year. He cone 
sidered, that such parts of the force as were 
not employed in Waicheren, were sufficient 
to proceed to che ulterior objects; but he 
always thought it possible, on Flushing be- 
ing closed, that reinforcements from then 
might be spared. On the presumption, 
that there were norezular troops in Ant- 
werp, and the whole of the Low Countries 
were particularly” bare of soldiers, he 

thought 
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thought it would be quite safe for an army 
of 20,000 men to march to Antwerp ; ag, 
in the event of a hostile army approaching, 
the army would have suflicient time to 
cape tothe fleet. From the ¢ nversations 
which he had had with his Majesty’s mini- 
sters, the general impression on his mind 
was, that Antwerp was im a cefenccless 
state, and that there were very few troops 
in the Low Countries. The destruction of 
the French fleet, and of the basin and arse- 
nals at Antwerp, could not have been ef- 
fected witheut the troops having previous- 
ly obtained possession of the fortifications 
at Antwerp; unless should have appear 
ed, on opening the river, that it was posst- 
ble to storm the town on the sea-face, cn- 
ring the nicht. Uf the fleet were lying at 
the lower part of the town, andthe English 
in possession of the river, he had thought it 
possible to destroy the feet without first se. 
curing the citadel; butif the feet lay above 
the citadel, it could not have been cestroy- 
ed, without the general commanding the 
troops conceiving that the force in Ant- 
Werp was so sinall as to justily his masking 
it, oF passing it, and going round with his 
army to erect batteries to destroy the ficet. 
He cid not think thet the fleet could run 
much above Antwerp; but it now appear- 
ed to the contrary. 

On the filch sitting of the committee, 
General Brownrigy’s opinion, addressed to 
the commander in chief, on the 2d of June, 
was read, On the supposition that Ostend 
isthe point of debarkation, he calculates thar, 
after obtaining possession of that town, 
five days would elapse before the army 
could move dorward; that, if (as might be 
expected) the people of the country were 
hostile, che army would be fifteen days 
more before it could reach antwe rp; that 
the attainment of its abject was then not 
certain; in which event, according to the 
reasons assigned by Colonel Gordon, the 
safety of the whole force was risked. The 
destruction of the arsenal at Antwerp, in 
General Browntigy’s opinion, could only 
be effected by our fleet being able to sail 
up the Scheldt, with 10,000 troops on 
board, to land occasionally, to i ossess bute 
teties placed to obstruct the navigition— 
Fifteen thousand men might pture 
cheren; 10.000 might retein it, with the 
#Ssistance of the Navv: and a part of the 
Gisposable force Passing over to South 
veland, and taking possession of Sondvlict, 
mught succeed in toking Antwerp by a 
de-main; ot, being masters of the 
western Scheidt, tge@furce by this enter. 
Price might proceed by sea to Sandvliet, 

The evidence of Rear odmiral Sir Rich- 
ard Strachan, as commander in chief ef the 
part of the expedition, intercsure 


He was examined at the seventh sittine 
He had been sent for to the admiralty. a. 
bout the 19th of June, when he had some 
conversation about the expedition—purti. 
cularly about the landing at Sondvhier, as 
suygested by Sir Home Popham—with 
Lord Mulgrave, Sir Richard Bickerton, 
fuord Castlereagh, Mr Pole, and Sir 
Popham. Te was Sir R. Strachan’s opinion, 
thet, to enable the navy toreach Antwerp, 
it would previously be necessary to take 
the forts of Lillo and Liefkenshoek; and 
though it might be true, that there were 
very few troops in Flinders, or in Holland, 
he could hardiy conceive it possible thot 
our ermy could penetrate so far as Ant- 
werp, without being exposed to hove its 
retreat cut off by the force which the em- 
my would employ every exertion to accu- 
mulate. ‘The French ships, he thought, 
would run above Antwerp for salety. 
Mulgrave, and some of the other lords of 
the admiralty, thought difierently. 
might have been possible for the whole 
force to pass beth Walcheren and Cadsand 
without occupying either of those ploces; 
but, in that case, the Joss must have bee! 
great, und many accidents must have hop- 
pened. Sir Richard thought, from th 
first, that all we should do would be to 
take Walcheren. The possession of Flush- 
ing would greatly lessen the danger 
keeping an English fleet upon the evemy > 
coast, with respect to ships; but the e2- 
pence of retaining that port, and the loss 
of men which it would occasion, rendere. 
it more adviseable to relinquish Walch: 
ren. No part of the fleet was ima situs 
tion to proceed up the Scheldt on its firs: 
arrival off that river. It was intended the: 
Lord Gardner should go up, after the bat- 
teries of Cadsand should have been taken, 
under the idea thet the enemy's ships 
were in a situation to be attacked; but chat 
movement was deemed unnecessary, when 
it was found that the French ehips had 
gone up the Scheldt; and Lord Gardner 
remained at anchor in the West Putt, with 
the view of assisting Commodore Owet 
with his boats, in case it should have beet 
found necessary to land upon Cadsand, oF 
to push in through the Duerloo, or Welles 
passage. A considerable part of the flotilla 
got into the West Scheldt on the 2¢ oF od 
of August; and it might have bees there 
sooner, had not the enemy’s fleet got above 
the boom at Lillo, or had there been any 
force in the Scheldt, which the gvn-boatt 
could rot have inrercepted. 

Our readers will recollect the letter, 
rather the extract of a letter, from oir 


. 
Richard Strachan, written on the 2° of 


August, (vol. 71. p. €97.) after the riter, 


eccompapied by Sir R. Keats, hed 
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fram the meeting of mil/tary off 
cers, at Which it was determined to shane 
don all further progress of the expedvion. 
Sir Richard Stracnan knowledges chat 
he wrote the Jetrer, with om impression 
e} at the country would be very much dts- 
satisfied thot more had not been done ; and 
he thought it was duc to himsef. gnd to 
the navy, to state to the adnurulty, thot 
they were desirous to go on, or that they 
had taken all the measures mecessery to do 
Sir Richard regrets, that, brought 
up to the point of 3 track on the evening, 
the people having been worked up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, they should 
have been under the necessity of retiring 3 
and though, from what has since happened, 
in consequence of the sickness of the army, 
he is convinced, that the measure which 
was adopted by the commander in <hief 
was the wisest which could be pursved; 
he still thinks, that we evght to hive ate 
tacke: Lillo and Licfkenshoek, which 
might have opened the ficld to some far- 
ther enterprise. 

In the course of his evidence, Sir Rich- 
ard Strachan stotes, that om the 4h of 
Angnst, he dined with Lord Chatham ; at 
which time his lordship die not exoress any 
doubts about going on. On the Qorh. Lord 
Chatham first spoke of retiring mention. 
ing the increased force of the enemy, the 
advanced season, and the sickly state of the 
troops “The army was just then beginning 
to he sickly; and Sir Richard says, that 
Lord Chatham seemed to him that he wish- 
ed for some letter from him on the subject. 
Accordingly, on the next day, Sir Richard 
wrote to his lordship, proposing an attack 
bpon Lillo and Liefkenshoek, with a view 
of opening a field to farther enterprize. 
On this point, Sir Richard appears to have 
been extremely sanguine. Had these forts 
been taken, the fleet (or a part of it) might 
have passed, and it might then have been 
discovered, whether the works at Antwerp 
could prevent them from going forward to 
attack the French ships above that town. 
Che military officers, with whom Sir Rich- 
ard Strachan conversed, thought less fu- 
Vourably of the proposal. ‘Phe plan which 
it Was Sir Richard's wish to adopt for the 
attacks of Lillo and Liefkenshoek, was. to 
lighten two ships of the line, and to place 
one against each of these forts; while a 
third and fourth ship shovid attempt to 
force the boom. In this enterprize, both 
the navy and the army must have lost 
Many men. In case of failure, the fleet 
Could net have returned without a shift of 
nerwise than by tiding it down the 

Lord Gardner, who was also examined 
*u the seventh day, deposed that every e¥- 
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ertion was made by Commodore Owen to 
prevent reinforcements being thrown into 
Flushing from Cadsand previously to the 
4th of August; but the wind and weather 
were particulariv unfavourable at that ume, 
and parc of his flotilla was otherwise em- 
pioyed. 

Or the Sth day Sir Richard Keats was 
examined ; and, of the naval witnesses, 
his evidence, next to that of Sir Kich- 
ard Strachan, was the most Important. 

Sir Kichard Keats had aconversation 
with Lord Casticreagh on the 24th of 
July, the day before he received his or- 
ders to proceed off Walcheren; io the 
course of which, after noticing the un- 
usually bad weather at that season of 
the year, he observed to his lordship, 
that if the fieet of the enemy at Ant- 
werp was considered the great object of 
the expedition, he hoped they should 
not find themselves involved in the siege 
of Vlushing, or the operations in Wal- 
cherens; but that thev should proceed 
on to the ultimate cbject without delay, 
Lori Castlereagh rather beard what Sir 
Richard Keats had to say, than appeared 

esirous, as he thought, of questioning 
him particularly on the subject. Sir 
Richard knew that Antwerp was the 
ultimate object of the expedition; Lut 
he was uninformed ofthe intended plan 
of attack. He was present at the con- 
versation on the subject of Lillo and 
Lietkenshock, with Lord Chatham, Sir 
Pichard Strachan, &c. on the 26th of 
August. Could the boom have been 
forced, he saw no possible good that 
could have resulted from it,except Lillo 
and Liefkenshoek could have been 
ken.—It would have been impossible 
for the fleet to pass up the Scheidt, un 
accompanied by the army ; and, in the 
event ef the army retreating, the return 
of the ships must have been greatly dee 
pendent on the winds, the channel be-~ 
ing in some places so narrow as to ren 
der it impracticable to tide it down. 
On the 14th of August, Sir Richard 
Keats had one 20 gun ship, ten sluops, 
seven gun-brigs, one rocket ship, three 
divisions of gun-boats, and thirty flat- 
boats, armed with carronades, in the 
West Scheidt. His force, at that time, 
was not sufficuent to justify him, had 
the army been ome enter uponany 
operations. 


(To be continued.) 
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Historical Afairs. 


INDIA. 

THE importance of every occurrence 

connected with the British interests 
in the Fast, must render any apology 
unnecessary for the length of our details 
on that subject. In the unfortunate 
Gisputes in this country, between the 
civil and military authorities, it cannot 
but have been observed, that the con- 
duct of the latter has been generall 
condemned, The letter of Lord Min- 
to, while it justihes the proceedings of 
the governor and council, shews, that 
a discontented and refractory spirit ex- 
ists among the army, and that this ap- 
pears to be pregnant with more dange- 
Fous consequences than could reason- 
ably have been expected to arise from 
the nature of the objects in dispute. 
But it cannot admit Gf a doubr, that 
there has been some just cause of com- 
plaint, besides, for the great irritation 
which has appeare¢, among sucl a large 
body of men, distinguished as they are 
by a high sense of honour, and shew- 
ng, as they have done, in their delibe- 
rative acts, the most marked respect for 
all the rules of military subordination. 
Whatever may be the nature of these 
grievances, they have been sedulous! 
concealed from the knowledge of the 
public. Any opinions, therefore, which 
have been tormed on such imperfect 
evidence, must be liable to error. 

The discontents which have broken 
out in India have, it 1s said, long been 
foreseen by those Lest acquainted with 
the state of our establishments in that 
country, and in particular with the re- 
lative srtuation of the civil and military 
servants of the company. ‘he officers 
serving in that country have frequently 
complained that the fatigues and priva- 
tions they had to undergo did not re- 
ceive an adequate remuneration. The 
hardship of their situation has been con- 
sidered to be aggravated, when compa- 
red with the facility with which the 
persons in civil employments acquired a 
sufficient fortune go induce them to re- 
turn to their nati¥@ country, at a period 
sufficiently early to enjoy the fruits of 
their labour. 


Sat ali these hardships, whether real 


or imaginary, will not justify the dese 
perate extremity to which certain of the 
officers have carried theirtmeasures, in 
order to obtain redress. They had se. 
duced several regiments of sepovs to 
join them, and had appointed military 
committees for organizing their force, 
and for corresponding with the other 
branches of the Indian army. Thie 
chief committees were formed at Hy- 
derabad and Seringapatam. We lament 
to find several officers of rank and 
reputation among the chief leaders of 
this mutinous combination. Col. Joha 
Kell, of the artillery, Colonel Robert 
Munro, of the rst battalion regi. 
ment native infantry, Colonel O'Reilly, 
Major Storey, Captain Hugh M'‘Intosh, 
of the ist battalion Sth regiment native 
infantry, and about zo heutenants and 
ensigns of these two regiments, appear 
to be most deeply implicated. In Au- 
gust last, Captain M‘Intosh seized the 
command of these two battalions, and 
in'ercepted an escort with treasure be- 
longing to the Company, to a consider- 
able amount, between Chittledroog and 
Seringapatam, and was carrying it to 
the latter place, when he was overta- 
ken by the 35th king’s regiment, a bo- 
dy of Mysore horse, and some other na- 
tive troops; a severe action ensued; 
when the insurgents were totally ¢¢- 
feated and dispersed, and Mackintosh 
was wounded and taken prisoner. Licu- 
tenant Best died afterwards of fatigue, 
but all the other officers, we are told, 
reached Seringapatam. ‘This defeat so 
intimidated the insurgents, that they 
have since all surrendered prisoners. 
Sir George Barlow quitted Fort St 
George in the beginning of August, and 
accompanied the King’s troops to the 
field ; they consisted of 21,c00 effective 
men, and had been reinforced by seve- 
ral corps of native infantry. 
The Governor General, Lord Minto, 
arrived at Madras from Bengal on the 
11th September, accompanied by Mr 
Edmonstone, his Secretary. All appre- 
hension had ceased of any further bad 
consequences from this mutinous spit! 
The following official orders have beca 
published on this subject: 
Gencrl 
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@cneral Orders by the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General in Council. 


Fort William, Fuly 20, 1809. 


The Right Hon. the Governor General 
im Council has received private but authen- 
tic advices, that orders having been issued 
by Major-General Gowdie, the officer 
commanding in chief on the coast, to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Innes, commanding at Ma- 
zulipatam, directing the embarkation of one 
or more of the detachments of the Madras 
European regiment, on board his Majesty’s 
ships, for the purpose of serving as marines, 
the officers of the station were induced to 
entertain the erroneous supposition that the 
object of those orders was to separate, and 
finally, to disperse that regiment—a de- 
sign which the Government of Fort St 
George has formally disavowed—and, un- 
der he influence of this misapprehension, 
declired their resolution to resist the exe- 
cution of them: That Lieut.-Colonel In- 
nes having manifested a determination to 
enforce them, the officers of the garrison 
proceeded to the barr:cks, and, by person- 
al representation, succeeded in seducing 
the troops from their duty, and in obtain- 
ing from them a promise of support: That 
Major Storey, the mext in command, who 
was then in the cantonments, proceeded to 
the garrison, and having endeavoured, with- 
out success, to induce Lieut.-Colonel Innes 
to depart from the obligation of his public 
duty, by abandoning his resolution to carry 
into effect the orders which he had recei- 
ved, adopted the extreme measure of pla- 
cing that officer in arrest, under the charge 
of European sentries. 

The Governor General in Council has 
deemed it necessary to apprise the army of 
Bengal of an event so deeply interesting 
to the feelings of every loyal subject, and 
especially of those who have the honour 
to bear a military commission. The Go- 
vernor General in Council has received, 
with sentiments of the deepest affliction, 
the intelligence of the excesses into which 
the officers of the station of Mazulipatam 
have thus been gradually led by the effects 
of the late prevailing agitation in the army 
of the coast. He trusts, however, that this 
te? event will afford a serious and sa- 

tary warning of the danger to which the 


combined interest of the public and the ar- | 


my must ever be exposed, by the first and 
ightest departure from the established 

Eo'Ples of military discipline on one 

mands and on the other, of a just subordi 
hon to the laws of their country, and to 
¢ legitimate authority of the state. 

a... occurrence of this afflicting event, 
Smbined with the agitation which unhap- 


Pily Prevails among 
Aprit 1216, g the officers of the ar 
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my of Fort St George, renders it the duty 
of the Governor General to proceed with- 
out delay to that presidency, in the hope 
of being enabled successfully to appeal to 
those sentiments of loyalty and attachment 
to their King and their country, which his 
Lordship in Council yet confidently ascribes 
to the general body of the officers of the 
coast army, whose zeal, fidelity, and pro- 
fessional achievements, have hitherto been 
the theme of just and unqualified sppiause, 
and, by an accurate knowledge of ail the 
circumstances which have attended the late 
agi'ation, to devise such means as m.y best 
tend to avert the impending dangers of a- 
narchy and insubordmation, and re-esta- 
blish the foundations of public security and 
national prosperity in this important branch 
of the British empire. 


N. B. EpMoNSTONE, 
Chief Secretary to the Government. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Fort St George, August 18. 


The Governor in Council has received 
intelligence that the troops at Chittledroog, 
consisting of the first battalion of the 6th 
and 15th regiments of native infantry, seiz- 
ed. in the latter end of July, the public 
treasure at that station, deserted the post 
intrusted to their care, and in obedience to 
orders which they received from a Com- 
mittee who have usurped the public autho- 
rity at Seringapatam, marched, upon the 
6th instant, to join the disuffected troops 
in that garrison, plundering the villages in 
their roure. 

The British Resident, and the officer 
commanding in Mysore, prohibited, in the 
most positive terms, the advance of the 
troops from Chittledroog, and demanded 
from their European officers a compliance 
with the resolution of the Governor in 
Council, of the 26th ultimo, by either de- 
cluring that they weuld obey the orders of 
Goverument, according to the tenor of 
their commissions, or withdraw, for the 
present, from the exercise of authority. 

The officers having refused to comply 
with the requisition, and having persisted 
in advancing towards Sering-pstam, it be 
came unavoidably necessary to prevent, by 
force, their entrance into that garrison. 

In the contest which ensued, a detache 
ment from the British force, under the 
command of Lieur. Colonel] Gibbs, aided 
by a boy of Mysore horse, and one butrae 
lion of the 3d regiment of native infantry, 
entirely defe.ted and Gispersed the corps 
from the Chittledroog. 

During this affair a sally was made by 
the vartison of Seringapstam. on Licute. 
Colonel Gibbs’ camp; but was 
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driven back by the piquet, and Sth regi- 
ment of cavalry, under the command of 
Captain Bean, of his Majesty's 25th dra- 
goons, in charge of that regiment. 

Nearly the whole of the rebel force was 
destroyed, while one casualty only was sus- 
tained by the British troops; Lieutenant 
Jefferies, of his Majesty's 25th light dra- 
goons, having zealously offered his services 
to carry a flag of truce, which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gibbs, anxious to prevent the ef- 
fusion of blood, was desirous of dispatching 
to the rebel troops, was slightly wounded, 
in che gxecution of that duty, by a volley 
fired under the express command of an Eu- 
ropean officer. 

While the Governor in Council partici- 

ates in the feelings of sorrow that must 
habe been experienced by the British for- 
ces, in acting against the rebel troops, and 
deeply laments the unfortunate, but impe- 
rious necessity which existed for that pro- 
ceeding, he considers it to be due to the 
conduct of the British forces to express his 
high admiration and applause of the zeal, 
firmness, and patriotism which they dis- 
played on that most distressing occasion. 

Their conduct affords a further proof of 
the superior influence in their salaibe of the 
principles of virtue, honour, and loyalty, 
over every other consideration, and emi- 
nently entitles them to public approbation. 
Lieutenant Colonel Gibbs, Lieut.-Colonel 
Adam, Majer Carden, Captain Bean, and 
Tueutenant Jefferies availed themselves of 
the opportunities offered to them, on this 
occasion, of serving their country. 

The Governor in Council is aleo happy 
to distinguish the zeal and loyalty display- 
ed by the 5th regiment native cavalry, the 
Ist battalion Sd regiment native infantry, 
and the Mysore troops, who all manifested 
an eager desire to perform their duty. The 
Mysore horse, on one occasion, put the co- 
lumn of the Chittledroog troeps to flight, 
and took two guns and both the colours 
trom one of the battalions; a memorable 
proof of the weakness of men acting in the 
worst of causes. 

That a body of British officers shonld de- 
liberately disobey the orders of their Go- 
Vernment ; seize the public treasure under 
their protection; abandon the post inteust- 
ed to their charge; march to join a party 
of men in open opposition to authority ; 
@lunder the dominions of a British ally ; 
and finally, bear arms against their coua- 
try, must exeite grief and astonishment; 
but the conduce of these officers, in urging 
the innocent men under their command, 
who had the most powerfal claims on their 
humanity and care, into the guilt and dan- 
ger of rebellion, constitutes an aggravation 
of their offeace that cannot be centempla- 
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ted without feelings of the deepest indigna- 
tion and sorrow. 

The Governor in Council is very far 
from wishing to aggravate the misconduct 
of these deluded and unhappy men ; but he 
earnestly hopes, that the example of their 
crimes and their fate will sell impress on 
the minds of the officers, who have joined 
in their plans, a sense of the danger of 
their situation, and the propriety of endea- 
vouring, by their early obedience and fu- 
ture zeal, to eflace the deep stain which 
has been cast on the honour of the Madras 
army. 

In announcing to the native troops the 
distressing event described in this order, 
the Governor in Council must express his 
concern, that any part of the native army 
should be so far deluded by misrepresenta- 
tion, and so lost to a sense of the obligation 
of fidelity, honour, and religion, as to act a- 
gainst the Government which has so long 
supported them. 

‘The general order of the Sd instant, and 
the conduct that has been ebserved towards | 
the native troops at the Presidency, the 
Mount, Vellore, Trichinopoly, Bellary, 
Gooty and Bangalore, must convince the 
whole native army of the amxiety of Go- 
vernment to promote their wellare, and 
save them frem the dangers into which 
they were likely to be plunged. ‘The Go- 
vernor in Council still places the greatest 
confidence in the fidelity and zeal of the 
native troops, and is convinced that they 
will not willingly sully the high reputa- 
tien which they have so long enjoyed, by 
joining in the execution of plans that must 
end in their disgrace and ruin. 

The Governor in Council trusts the un- 
happy fate of the Chittiedroog battalions, 
who allowed themselves to be engaged 1m 
opposition to their Government, will have 
the effect of prevailing on any other part 
of the native army from suffering them- 
selves, under any circumstances, to be pla- 
ced in a siuation adverse to their duty and 
allevianee. 

The Governor in Council avails himself 
of this occasion to express in the most pub- 
lic manner, his high sense of the zeal, mo- 
deration, energy, and ability, displayed by 
the Government of Mysore, and by the 
Britich Resident and Commanding Officers 
during the transactions that have recenty 
occurred in that country. The British Re- 
sident and the Commanding Officer in My- 
sore did not permit the adoption of coet- 
cive measures, until every means of expos 
tulation and forbearance had béew exhaust- 
ed, and until they were compelled to €m@- 
brace the alternative of employing forces 
in order to prevent the most fatal evils (0 
the cause of thar country. The 
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The Governor in Council requests, that 
the Honourable Mr Cole and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Davis will be pleased to accept the 
expressions of his highest approbation and 
thanks, for the moderation, firmness, and 
ability, which they manifested on this un- 
precedented and distressing occasion. 


A. FALCONAR, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 
By GoverRNMENT. 
Fort St George, Aug. 9. 1809. 


The Governor in Council having taken 
into consideration the whole of the transac- 
tions that have occurred to the garrison of 
Mazulipatam, and being satisfied that the 
part borne by the men in those transactions 
is to be entirely imputed to the misrepre- 
sentations and seduction of their European 
oflicers, is pleased to prociaim a full par- 
don to the European non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates, amd to the native com- 
missioned officers of the garrison of Ma- 
zulipatam, who were concerned in these 
improper proceedings. ‘he Governor in 
Council entertains a confident persuasion, 
that this act of lenity will produce a pro- 

r effect in the minds of these men, and 
uduce them to manifest in future that fide- 
lity to the Government which constitutes 
the first duty and highest praise of every 
soldier. 

The Governor in Council prohibits the 
march of any body of troops from the gar- 
rison of Mazulipatam, without the orders of 
Major-Gen. Pater, commanding the nor- 
thern division ; and directs, that any troops 
who may have marched from Mazulipa- 
tam without due authority, shall return 
forthwith to that station, on_pain of being 
considered to be in a state of rebellion to 
the Government. 


A. Fatconar, Chief Secretary. 


Genera Oxpers BY THE Vice-PReEsI. 
DENT IN CoUNCIL. 


Fort William, Aug. 22. 1809. 


The Hon. the Vice-President in Council 
has been furnished with copies of the let- 
ters addressed to his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, by the officers of the se- 
veral corps quartered at Muttra, Kurnaul, 
and Agra, and to the General Officer com- 
manding at Chumar, by the officers of the 

erent corps quartered in the province of 
Hates, expressive of their loyalty and at- 


tachment to their King and country, of 


eir allegiance to the Government esta-: 


hed by the constitution in this country, 
and on their entire disapprobation of the 
‘Pirit of sedition and revolt, by which a 
part of the army of the Presidency at Fort 
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St George is at present actuated ; the Vice- 
President in Council has received these de- 
clarations of the sentiments of the officers 
of the army of Bengal, on this interesting 
occasion, with peculiar gratification ; and he 
considers it an act of justice to declare, in 
the most public manner, the confidence 
which the Government has uniformly re- 
posed in the unshaken zeal and loyalty of 
the officers of this army, and its firm per- 
suasion that no circumstance can ever in- 
duce them to swerve from their public du- 
ty. 
The Vice-President in Council has re- 
ceived private, but authentic information, 
that the same honourable sentiments are 
entertained by the officers of all the other 
military stations under the Presidency of 
Fort William. 
G. DowpDEsweELt, 
Acting Chief Sec. to Gov. 


GENERAL Orpers BY THE HONOURABLE 
THE GovERNOR 1N CouUNCIL. 
Fort St George, August 12, 1809. 


The course of proceedings followed for 
some time past by the officers of the Ho- 
nourable Company's army at this Presi- 
dency, has obliged the Government to a- 
dopt the most decided measures for the pre- 
servation of the important interests com- 
mitted to its charge. These proceedings 
may be stated to have commenced with the 
transmission to the Government, by the 
late Commander in Chief, ef a memorial 
addressed to the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated January 1809, and signed by a 
large proportion of the Company’s officers. 
Although that paper exhibits claims of an 
ungrounded nature, and contains observa- 
tions equally improper and unjust on the 
orders of the Hon. the Court of Directors 
and the Government, the Governor in 
Council was induced to permit it to pass 
without the serious notice which it appear- 
ed to demand, by a confidence in the dis- 
cipline of the army, and a persuasion that 
the objectionable passages in the memorial 
were inadvertently and unintentionally in- 
troduced. 

The subsequent conduct of the Comman- 
der in Chief forced the Government to vin- 
dicate its authority, by a signal example of 
punishment, It was well known to the 
Company's cfficers, that the whole of this 
proceeding was referred to the supreme 
Government, and the authorities in En- 
rope; that it would receive from their wis- 
dom a decision conformable to the soundest 
principles of reason and justice; and that 
its discussion could not belong to the cog- 
nisance of the army, who are precluded 
from becoming a deliberative body. Not- 
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withstanding these considerations, the Go- 
vernor in Counc.|, anxious to remove eve- 
ry cause of misunderstanding relative to a 
mivasure of so umportant a nature, publish- 
ed an order, dated the Slst J.nuary, ex- 
plauung to the army the grounds on which 
at was adopted, The Governor iv Council 
had 4 right to expect, on the most obvious 

rouods of discipline and respect for the 

ws, that the question would have been 
permirted to rest here, and receive its final 
aw.rd from the only powers competent to 
decide on it; and it was with feelings of 
equ! surprise and concern he learned that 
a to the supreme Government, 
of the most mtemperate description, was cir- 
culated in the Company s army. 

The Governor in Council, desirous to a- 
void 4 recurrence to measures of severity, 
and persuaded that it was sufficient to ap- 
prise the Company's officers of the impro- 
oa nature of their pi oceedings, to induce 

hem to desist from their prosecution, au- 
thorised the Commander in Chief to issue 
a circular Jetter dated the 5th March 1809, 
explaining to those officers the impropriety 
of their conduct, and cailing upon them, by 
the most powerful motiyes of duty, alle- 
£! nce, and honour, to abstain from such 
unjustifiable measures. A letter from the 
Hon. the Goversor in Council, da- 
ted the 20th February 1809, approving of 
the steps adopted by the Governor of Fort 
St George, with respect to the late Com- 
mander in Chief, was also circulated to the 
army, in the expectation that the senti- 
ments of the Supreme Government would 

Ve repressed the spirit of faction ard in- 
§ubordination which prevailed. These let- 
ters oppear to have produce: no effect; 
the memorial to the Supreme Government 
made further progress; and an address to 

‘yor Boles, an cfficer under sentence of 
written iw languige of deter- 
ined sedition, was circulated in the army, 
and forced upon the notice of the Gover- 
dor in Council, by a Company's officer, 
hisuing « confidential situation of his Staff 
~—the Governor in Council was inda- 
ged to pursue a system of forbearance, by 
tar senuments of affection and respect 
which he was disposed to entertain towards 
the Company's dems and by a convic- 
ton that the principles of zeal, discipline, 
aud national attachment by which he sup 
posed they were actuated, would lead them 
to relinquish the reprehensible measures in 
which they were engaged, on being made 
fully acquainted with their impropriety and 
Ganger.—The Commander in Chief, ac- 
cordingly, under the sanction of the Go- 
verument, issued a second circular letter, 
dated 10th April 1809, again calling upon 
the officers of the Company's army te ad- 
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here to their duty, correcting the erroneous 
opinions which they had received regard. 
ing the powers of Government, and descri. 
bing the unjustifiable narure and dangerous 
consequences of their proceedings. Uhe 
Governor in Council learned, with deep 
regret, that these measures of moderation, 
these repeated and urgent appeals to the 
discipline, duty, national attachment, and 
rofessional honour of the Company's of- 
she were entirely nugatory ; that the me- 
morials continued to be circulated, and that 
sentiments of sedition were openly decla- 
red in many parts of the army, the further 
forbe rance of the Government would have 
encouraged the progress of those evils; a 
course of explanation and exhortation had 
been pursued in vain, and it became impe- 
riously necessary to check, by a salutary 
exumple of punishment, a spirit of insubor- 
dination that threatened the most dange- 
rous consequences to the prosperity of the 
empire. ‘The general orders of the Ist of 
May last were accordingly passed. The 
Governor in Council is concerned to state, 
that this example, which was confined to 
the persons who were principally sstru- 
mental in promoting sedition, and of whose 
delinquency the most ample —_ existed, 
and which was intended to obviate the ne- 
cessity of more extensive punishments, fail- 
ed to produce the beneficial effects antici- 
pated from its adoption, and that principles 
of insubordination and sedition continued 
to prevail among the Company’s officers, 
if possible with aggravated violence ; the 
Company’s officers of the Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force, whose good conduct in refu- 
sing to affix their signatures to the sediti- 
ous addresses, had received the approba- 
tion of the Government, intimated to the 
rest of the army, in an address dated in 
May last, searcely less reprehensible than 
the papers that had incurred the animad- 
version of the Government, their particip’- 
tion in the disaffection which prevailed 50 
extensively in the Company's army. 

The officers at Hyderabad followed up 
this act, by threatening, in an address, ¢a- 
ted 15th June, transmitted direct to the 
Governor in Council, to separate then 
selves from the authority of the Govert- 
ment, established over them by their cour 
try, unless a submission sheuld be yielded 
to their menaces, by abrogating the ved 
ral orders of the Ist ef May, and the Com- 
pany’s officers at Mazulipatam imprison 
their Commanding Officer, and ar. 
parations to desert the post intrusted to 
their charge, and to join the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force, thereby involving, 0D 
count of views personal to themselves, the 
men under their command in the guilt 
rebellion, and furnishing to the ative 

troops 
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3 dangerous example of resistance to 
he in Council, still 
anxious to impress*on the minds of the 
Company’s officers a sense of the impro- 

riety of their conduct, published to the 
army the dispatch from the Supreme Go- 
Yernment, dated the 2lst of May last, 
which contained an entire approval of the 
measures of the Government of Fort St 
George, and stated the most foreible and 
conclusive arguments against the system of 
faction and illegal combination which had 
been introduced into the coast army. This 
solemn decision of the Supreme Authority 
in India, has also proved to be ineffectual ; 
the officers at Hyderabad, although they 


knew the sentiments of the Supreme Go- 


vernment, refused, in a body, ina letter to 
their Commanding Officer, dated the 8th 
of July, obedience to the orders ef Govern- 
ment, for the march of a battalion from 
Hyd-rabad, adding, as a threat, that its ser- 
vices might seon be useful to their cause ; 
and have since forwarded to the Govern- 
ment, in a paper, dated the 21st of July, 
the conditions on which they were willing 
to return to their duty, and which they re- 
quire the Government to accept, in order 
to avert the impending awful evils; evils 
that can result only from their own crimi- 
nal determination to place themselves in 
the situation of enemies to their country. 
The conditions on which those officers pre- 
seme to state that they will yield obedi- 
ence to the national authorities, afford fur- 
ther proofs of the nature of their designs, 
for they demand the public revocation of 
the general o:ders of the 1st May ; the re- 
storution to their rank and appointments of 
all officers removed by this Government, 
however obnoxicus and criminal the con- 
duct of those officers may have been ; the 
dismission from office of the officers of the 
genera] Staff, who may be supposed to have 
advised the Government to the trial, by a 
general court-martial, of the officer com- 
manding at Mazulipatam, who was arrested 
by his own disobedient officers ; and, finally 


“an amnesty for the conduct of the Com- 


pany’sarmy. The garrison of Mazulipa- 
tam have placed themselves in a state of 
rebeilion ; the troops of Seringapatam and 
Hyderabad have followed their example ; 
and it has been ascertained that the mili- 
try authority, intrusted to commanding 
officers, has been usurped by self. constituted 
committees ; and that an organised system 

combination, for the purposes of sub- 
Verting the authority of the Government, 
has been established throughout the great- 
ot ay of the army of this establishment. 

he Governor iu Council perceives in 

foregoing course of proceedings on the 
part of Luropean Oilicers of the Company's 
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army, which has equally resisted the mea- 
sures of forbearance and punishment, a de- 
termined spirit of revolt, that must, unless 
speedily repressed, produce the most fatal 
consequences to the constitution and autho- 
rity of the Government and the interests 
of the nation. No means compatible with 
the honour and authority of the Govern- 
ment have been omitted to recal the Com- 
pany's Officers to a sense of their duty as 
soldiers, and of their allegiance as British 
subjects. The forbearance displayed by 
the Government, under ¢itcumstances of 
aggravated indignity, demonstrate the sa- 
tisfaction with which it would have re- 
—_ any disposition on the part of the 
ompany’s Officers to manifest the usual 
obedience required from all soldiers. No 
disposition, however, of that nature has 
appeared; on the contrary, those Officers, 
by a systematic course of aggression and 
insubordination, have forced the Govern- 
ment to adopt measures of the most decid- 
ed nature for the support of its authority. 
The Governor in Council would he 
guilty of a most criminal desertion of his 
duty and the cause of his country, if he 
were capable of confirming the evils of se- 
dition and mutiny by a submission to the 
menaces of a body of men placed by the 


Jaw under his government. Such a course 


of preceeding would prostrate the autho- 
rity of the State before a disaffected and 
seditious faction ; it would effectually inca- 
pacitate this and every succeeding governe 
ment from executing the functions of ad- 


ministration, and would be fatal to the 


rosperity of the Empire in India, by af- 
ording an — of successful opposition 
to authority, and by weakening the power 
and dignity of the Government, which, in 
this country, are peculiarly essential to its 
existence. Influenced by these considera 
tions, the Governor in Council has consi- 
dered it to be his sacred duty to resist eve- 
ry appearance of concession to the threats 
of insubordination and faction, and to em- 
ploy the power and means at the disposa! 
of the Government for the restoration of 
its discipline, and the maintenance of its ho- 
nour and authority, 

In this state of affairs, it is a source of 
the most gratifying reflection, that zeal, 
loyalty, and discipline of his Majesty's 
troops, and of many of the most respectable 
Officers of the Company's army, combined 
with the fidelity generally manifested by 
the native troops, will enable the Govern- 
ment to accomplish the important ebject 
of re-establishing public order. ‘The good 
conduct of his Majesty's troops during the 
dissensions that have occurred, their zea- 
lous adherence to duty, the preference 
which icy have manifested to the ae 
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ples of honour, virtue, and patriotism, over 
the personal views and disorderly passions 
which prevailed around them, reflect the 
greatest credit on their character, and de- 
monstrate that they are animated by the 
same ardent love of their country which 
has distinguised their brother soldiers in 
Europe. His Majesty's troops uncer this 
Government will possess the gratifying re- 
flection, of having deserved the approba- 
tion and gratitude of their country, and of 
having eminently contributed to the presere 
vation of an important branch of the empire, 

The Governor in Council entertains a 
hope, that the Company's Officers, who 
have threatened the Government of their 
coantry with the most serious evils, who 
have demanded, as the condition of being 
faithful to their duty, the execution of mea- 
sures degrading to the character, and fatal 
to the interests of the State, will pruse be- 
fore they attempt to proceed further in the 
course of sedition and guilt which they 
have pursued. It has been the earnest 
wish and anxious desire of the Governor 
in Council to avoid measures of extremity, 
to re-establish order by the course of the 
Jaw, and to give up to military trial the 
authors of the present seditious proceedings. 
In prosecution of measures so consonant to 
justice, co necessary for the restoration of dis- 
cipling, and so conformable to the ordinary 
course of Military Government, the Go- 
vernor in Council is persuaded that he shail 
have the concurrence of all persons in the 
civil and military services, who have not 
banished from their minds every sentiment 
of national feeling ; and he exhorts the Of. 
ficers of the Company’s service, by submit- 
ting to that course of measures, to avert 
the evils which they are precipitating upon 
themselves. * Such a result, gratifying at 
any period, would, at the present moment 
of national difficulty, be peculiarly accep- 
table to the views and feelings of the Go- 
vernor in Council; and adverting to the 
zeal and patriotism by which the Officers 
of the Company's army have been distin- 
guished, he still encourages a hope, that by 
manifesting obedience to the Government, 
they will obviate the adoption of measures 
of exti emity, arrest the certain consequences 
of their past conduct, and promote the re- 
storation of general confidence, order, and 
discipline. 

By order of the Hon. the Governor in 
Council. A. FAtconar, 

FRANCE, 
Paris, Yanuary 7. 

A report by the Minister of Finance to 
the Emperor, after a summary of the re 
ceipts and disbursements for the. years 
7-5, contains the following passages: 
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“ A sufficient time has not yet been af. 
forded, to enable me to submit to your 
Majesty a precise statement of the receipts 
and disbursements of 1809. It is however 
— that the war expenditure for the 

ast year cannot be under 640 millions, of 
which sum, only 350 millions are charge- 
able upon the public treasury. 

“ The amount of this expenditure w'll 
excite no surprise, when it is considered 
that, besides an immense Staff, your Mae 
jesty has, during 1809, maintained an esta- 
blishment of 900,000 infantry, 100,000 hor- 
ses for the cavalry service, and 50,000 for 
the waggon and artillery train. 

“ifthe year 1809 must thus have been 
of necessity expensive, there is every rea- 
son to cenciude that the year 1510 will ad» 
mit of great retrenchments. In fact, your 
Majesty levied 200,000 men_in 1809, and 
it does not appear to be your intention to 
make any levies in 1810. 

** Sixty thousand horses were bought 
and equipped in 1809. It does not seem to 
be in your contempistion to purchase any 
in 1810. 

“Your Majesty also expects to be able 
to make a reduction of 200,000 in your 
military establishment, and to limit it to 
700,000 men; one half of this force being 
intended to carry on the operations in 
Spain, and the other to be employed in the 
defence of the coasts, and in maritime ex- 
peditions. 

“ Upwards of 800,000 new muskets are 
deposited in our arsenals, exclusive of the 
foreign muskets which the fortune of wat 
hus thrown into our hands; and your Ma- 
jesty has upwards of 40,000 pieces of can- 
non, with all their necessary equipments. 

A long and laboured speech of the Cheir- 
man of the Committee of Finance of the 
Legislative Body, in support of the new 
pryet of the revenue regulauions, contains 
the following passages :— 

“A political measure, which drove back 
to our enemy's ports every thing chat their 
commerce and industry tried to export to 
the continent, occasioned a considerable 
minution in the revenue accruing from the 
customs during the year 1808, The ex- 
penditure for that year was also augment- 
ed by the army stationed within the French 
territory, and by the preparation» made for 
a new war. 

“ The proceeds of the customs were 
estimated, in the budget for 1809, 4 
12,000,000, that is to say, at less tham two 
thirds of the sum to which they were re 
duced in 1808. This reduction cannot oC- 
casion any embarrassing deficit in our reve- 
nue system ; whilst it implies an annual di- 
minution of more than four hundred and 


sixty millions of francs in the exportations 
o 
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of England ; so that the measure which di- 
minishes the proceeds of our customs must 
prove fatal only to that power which has 
rendered its adeption mecessary. 

Ovr contributions remain stationary, 
whilst England, already sinking under the 
envrmous weight of her public debt,is eve- 
ry year adding to it by fresh loans. 

“ That debt is at present 20,769,000,000 f. 
and the annual interest 786,000,000, which 
must be defrayed by permanent taxes. 

« In France, the first item of the budget 
is 111 000,000, as the interest of the public 
debt of the richest empire in the universe. 

“ During these three years (1807-8-9,) 
if we compare the budgets of the respective 
countries, the expenditure of England will 
be found to have surpassed that of France 
by the sam of 1,804,421,000f. It sheuld 
be observed, that, under the head of expen- 
ces, the budget of England includes only 
those incurred for the army and navy, with 
the subsidies granted to foreign powers. 

“lo institute a just comparison between 
the budgets of the two powers, we should 
subtract from that of France aj] that is not 
comprised in that of England, But one 
may, without much calculation, perceive 
the inequality of the struggle between the 
two countries, and it is easy to foresee the 
issue. In the one, the science of finance 
consists only in throwing into the shade an 
immense debt, and in finding ways and 
means to augment the load of taxes born 
by 15,000,000 of inhabitants. Her Govern- 
ment boasts of having perfected the ruinous 
system of loans. Her treasury coneeals 
the amount of the revenues and their ap- 
plication; but her bank cannot any longer 
conceal its embarrassment, not having fer 
alength of time paid in specie any of its 
Hotes but those of the lowest denomination. 
In short, sucit is the situation of her fi- 
hances, that she is compelled, in order to 
Perpetuate her taxes, to reject peace, and 
regards as a calumity the greatest bless 
gg Providence can bestow upon man- 


MARRIAGE oF BoNAPARTE WITH THE 
ARCHDUCHESS OF AUSTRIA. 


_Thisextraordinary union has been car- 
tied into completion.—The Prince of Neuf. 
atel arrived at Vienna on the 4th of 
- arch, accompanied by Count de Laborde, 
ount Lauriston, and several Ladies of the 
hew French Household, designed to escort 
® Princess to Paris. Next day they were 
“seuted by the Imperial Lord Chamber- 
eer to the Emperor Francis, the Empress, 
the Archdukes Ferdinand, Charles, An- 


linperial Court was extfemely splen- 


1 Y, John, Regnier, Louis, and Rodolphe. » 
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did, and a grand ball was given in the even- 
ing. The intended bride did not appear 
at either. On the 6th, the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, in presence of the whole Im- 
perial Court, renounced for herself and her 
issue, all right to the Imperial throne of 
Austria. 


On the 7th of March (the day fixed for 
the solemn demand,) at six in the e- 
vening, the French ambassador proceed- 
ed to court with great ceremony, and 
was received in the same manner as ona 
day of audience, Having arrived near 
his majesty’s throne, he delivered a 
speech, and demanded, 1a the name of 
his majesty the Emperor Napoleon, the 
hand of her imperial highness the Arch- 
duchess Maria’ Louisa. ‘The emperor, 
as chief of his house, having given an 
answer, and the grand chamberlain ha- 
ving been sent to conduct the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, her imperial high- 
ness entered, accompanied by the grand 
mistress and grand master of her court, 
and having approached his majesty with 
a profound reverence, she was piaced on 
the left of the emperor. The ambassa- 
dor then presented to her imperial high. 
ness the letter, and the portrait of the 
emperor of the French. Her imperial 
highness, having formally consented to 
the demand made of- her, placed the 
portrait on her bosom. The ambassa- 
dor then proceeded to an audience of 
the empress, and then to the apartment 
of the Archduke Charles, to whom the 
ambassador communicated the desire of 
the emperor of the Freach that his im. 
perial highness would represent his per- 
son in the solemnity of the marriage. 
Having then presented to his imperial 
highness his full powers, he retired to 
his hotel. 


Speech of the French Ambafsador to the 
Emper or. 

Sire,—I come in the name of the em- 
peror, my master, to demand of you the 
hand of the Archduchess Maria Louisa, 
your illustrious daughter. The eminent 
qualities which distinguish that princess 
have assigned her a place upon a great 
throne. She will contribute to the hap- 
piness of a great people and of a great 
mao. ‘The policy of my sovereign isin 
unison with the wishes of his heart. 
This union of two powerful families, 
Sire, will give to two generous nations 
new assurances of tranquillity and hap- 


piness. 
Anfwer 
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I regard the demand in marriage of 


my daughter as a pledge of the senti-. 


ments of the Emperor of the Frepch, 
which [justly appreciate. My wishes 
fro the happiness of the future marriage 
cannot be expressed with too much 
truth ; 1t will be mine. I shall find, in 
the friendship of the prince whom you 
represent, excellent motives of consola- 
tion for the separation of my dear child ; 
our people will see the assured pledge 
of their mutual welfare. I grant the 
hand of my daughter to the Emperor of 
the French. 


Speech of the French Ambafsador to the 
Archduche/s Maria Louifa. 


Mapame,—Your august father has 
fulfilled the wishes of the Emperor, my 
master. Political considerations may 
have influenced the determination of 
both sovereigns, but the first considera- 
tion is that of your happiness, It is, a- 
bove all, your consent, Madame, that 
the Emperor wishes to obtain. It will 
be delightful to see united on a great 
throne tothe genius of power those beau- 
ties and graces which are so dearly lo- 
ved. This day, Madame, will be a hap- 
py one for the Emperor, my master, if 
your imperial highness orders me to in- 
form him that you participate in the 


hopes, the wishes, and the sentiments of 
his heart. 


Anfwer of ber Imperial Highne/s the Arcb- 
duche/s Maria Loui/a, 


The will of my father has constantly 
been mine ; my happiness will always 
be involved in his. It is in these prin- 
ciples that the Emperor Napoleon can- 
not fail to find a pledge of the senti- 
ments which will actuate my conduct 
towards my husband; happy if I can 
contribute te his happiness and to that 
of agreat nation. I give, with the per- 
mission of my father, my consent to my 
union with the Emperor Napoleon. 


Speech of the French Ambafsador to the 
Empre/s. 


Mapamt,—The Emperor, my mas- 
ter, has specially charged me to testify 
to your Imperial majesty, all those sen- 
timents with which he is penetrated to- 
wards you. He deeply feels the obli- 
gation which he owes to you for the 
good example, and the care which the 
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Archduchess Maria Louisa has recei. 

ved from you. He cannot conceive a 

better model for the union of the ma- 

jesty of the throne with amiability, and 

the gracious qualities which your ma. 

jesty possesses in so eminent a degree. 
Anfwer of the Empre/:, 

It is in the moment so interesting to 
my heart, in which the destiny of my 
dear daughter is fixed for ever, that J 
am charmed at receiving from your se- 
rene highness the assurance of the sen- 
timents of the Emperor and King. Ha- 
bituated upon all occasions to conform 
my wishes and my opinion to those of 
the Emperor, my dearly beloved hus- 
band, I unite with him in the confidence 
with which he looks to the results pro- 
mised by so happy an union, as weil as 
in the most ardent wishes for the future 
and unalterable happiness of our very 
dear daughter, which wall henceforth 
only depend on that of his Majesty the 
Emperor and King. Feeling sensibly 
the opinion, much toe favourable, which 
his majesty the Emperor and King has 
conceived of me, I can only attribute 
it to the excellent natural disposition of 
my dear daughter, and the mildness of 
her character, I will avswer for her, 
that her only object will be to contr- 
bute to the happiness of his majesty the 
Emperor and King, and to conciliate at 
the same time the love of the Fiench 
nation. 

Speech of the French Amba/fsador to his 
Imperial Highnefs the Arebduke Charies. 


Monseigneur,—I he emperor, 
master, having obtained from the empe- 
ror, your illustrious brothes, the hand 
of the Archduchess Marta Loutsa, bas 
charged me to express to your impe! il 
highness the value which he sets apol 
it by his wish that you would accept b's 
procuration for the marriage ceremony. 


‘If your imperial bighness gives your 


consent, I have the honour to present 


. to you the precuration of my master 


Anfwer of the Archduke Charles. 


I accept with pleasure, my prince, 
the proposition which his majesty (he 
emperor of the French has through you 
transmitted to me. Equally fiartere 
by his choice, as penetrated wi h the de 
lightful presentiment that this alliance 
will efface every trace of political dis 
sension, repair the evils of war, and pro 
duce a future happiness to two _— 
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who are formed to esteem each other, 
and who will render each other recipro- 
cal justice. I shall reckon amongst the 
most interesting moments of my life, 
that when, in token of a reconciliation as 
frank as faithful, I shall present the hand 
of the Archduchess Maria Louisa to the 
delegate of the great monarch whom 

ou represent ; and I pray you, my prince, 
to publish to all France my ardent wishes 
that the virtues of the Archduchess may 
cement for ever the friendship of our 
sovereigns, and the happiness of their 


people. 


On the rath, March at six o’clock in 
the evening, the marriage of the Emperor 
Napoleon, with the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, was celebrated in the church of 
St Augustin. The French ambassa- 
dor extraordinary, the Prince of Neuf- 
chatel, proceeded with three of the court 
carriages and six, to the palace where 
the Archduke Charles was in waiting, 
That prince and the other archdukes 
conducted him to the emperor, with 
whom was the empress and the arch- 
duchess, Their majesties then passed 
into the grand apartments, where were 
assembled the ladies and the nobles of 
the court, and from thence to the church 
of St; Augustin. 

_ The procession, arranged for the mar- 
riage Ceremony, moved through the a- 
partments of the palace, which had been 
previously illuminated in the most bril- 
liant style, and ornamented with superb 
tapestry, pirandoles, and candelabras. 

When the royal family arrived at the 
appeinted place, the prince archbishop, 
assisted by several bishops, having ad- 
vanced towards the middle of the altar, 
his Royal Highness the Archduke Charles 
took his place by the side of the evan- 
gelists, on the praying desk, as repre- 
senting the person of his Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon. The illustrious bride 
then knelt by the side of the evange- 
lists, before a praying desk in front of 
the high altar, and addressed to the Al- 
mighty a short prayer. 

_The archbishop, assisted by the mi- 
nister of the imperial parish, and the al- 
ieee of the court, moved to the altar, 
; ssed the marriage ring, which he 

ound in a cup, and descended three 
steps. At the same moment the Arch- 
duke Charles advanced with the illus- 


trious bride to the altar, where the cea 
April 1840, 
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remony of marriage was performed, in 
the German Janguage. After the mar- 
riage rites, an exchange of rings took 
place. The royal bride, however, took 
back the ring destined for the Emperor 
Napoleon, in order that she might re- 
sign it herself to her illustrious spouse. 
Te Deum was then chaunted, during 
which all the assembly remained on their 
knees. Six pages held lighted torches. 
The firing of the guns then commenced. 
The bells were rung; and the inhabi- 
tants were apprised of the happy event 
which had taken place. After Te Deum, 
the archbishop gave his benediction, and 
the royal party returned to court in the 
order they had arrived. During their 
return, the discharge of artillery and 
the ringing of bells wererenewed. Their 
majesties and the bride received the con- 
gratulations at the palace, and all the 
nobility were admitted. The Arch- 
duke Charles, attended by his gentle- 
men and chamberlains, passed to his a- 
partment, accompanied by the French 
ambassador, who complimented him, and 
withdrew. 

‘During the whole of the ceremony, 
a most splendid table was covered with 
delicacies in the new hall, which was 
lighted in the most brilliant style. At 
the head was seated her majesty the 
empress; the empress of France on her 
right; the empefor at her left. The 
archdukes with the French ambassador 
on both sides. ‘The officers, ministers 
of state, and the courtiers, in places ac- 
cording to rank. 

The archduchesses, children of the 
emperor, were spectators of this repast 
from the gallery, which bad been as- 
signed to them. A concert of vocal 
and instrumental music was performed 5 
ard after the repast, the empress, the 
newly married princess, and the impe- 
rial family, retired to partake of a fa- 
mily supper. 

A!l the Theatres were opened to the 
public and a general illumination pre- 
vailed, to see which their majesties pas- 
sed thro’ the city with the royal bride. 

On the 13th the Imperial Bride left 
Vienna, accompanied in her chariot by 
the Archduke Charles, and followed by 
a great number of persons of distinction. 
A salute of roo pieces of cannon, and 
the ringing of all the bells in the city, 
announced the departure of her Majes- 
ty. ‘The Emperor, her father, -set 

before 
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before the Princess, in order to give her 
his last adieu at St Polten, where she 
rested the same night. ‘The Emperor 
returned to Vienna next day, and the 
Princess continued her journey. On 
the isth she quitted the Austrian terri- 
tory, and entered that of the Confede. 
ration of the Rhine. On the 16th, in 
the forenoon, she entered Branau, where 
she was received with great solemnity 
by the Magistrates, and an immense 
concourse of people. The Queen of 
Naples (Napoleon’s sister, and spouse 
of Murat, Duke of Berg, andthe Prince 
Royal of Bavaria, had previously arrived 
in this town, to prepare for her recep- 
tion. On the 17th, at seven in the 
morning, she took leave of her uncie, 
the Archduke Charles, and ail the per- 
sons of distinction who had accompa- 
nied her from Vienna. She immediate- 
ly afterwards set out from Branau, ac- 
companied in her carriage by the Queen 
of Naples, and arrived the same evening 
at eight at Munich, where she was re- 
ceived with great splendour by the King 
and Queen of Bavaria. The town was 
brilliantly illuminated on her arrival, 
Here she passed the day of the 18th, in 
the madst of fetes given her by the 
Court, She left Munich on the roth, 
and arrived at Strasburgh on the aad, 
at fourin the afternoon. The Mayor 
and Municipal Council of this city were 
assembled at a triumphal arch which 
had been erected on the east end of the 
bridge Napoleon. ‘The prefect of the 
department, attended by the cavalry of 
the garrison, received the Princess and 
her suite at the fort of Kehl. When 
they arrived at the triumphal arch, the 
Mayor addressed the homage of the in- 
habitants of Strasburgh to the illu/rious 
Prince/s of the Houfe of Aujftria on ber en- 
trance into France. The Princess deign- 
ed to answer him in the most gracious 
and condescending manner. A proces- 
sion was then formed, which proceeded 
slowly into the city, the cavalry pre- 
ceding and fo!lowing the Imperial car- 
riage, while the fine guard of honour 
joined and escorted it on each side, 
The whole streets through which the 
Princess passed were lined with troops, 
The Princess and the Queen of Naples 
alighted at the Imperial palace, where 
apartments had been prepared for their 
reception. The inhabitants manifested 
their joy on the occasion in the most 


enthusiastic manner. The principal 
houses were ornamented with garlands 
and flowers ; a general illumination took 
place ; even the cathedral, the steeple, 
the gates, and the environs, were entire- 
ly illuminated. Opposite the terrace 
of the palace, an allegorical transparent 
painting represented in en arch the al. 
hance of the Danube and the Rhine, 
The Princess remained in Strasburgh 
all the 23d, and honoured by her pre- 
sence a grand fete given by the Magis. 
trates in the evening. ‘The decorations 
and illuminations were repeated, the 
troops were entertained with a public 
banquet, and the theatre was opened 
both nights gratis. We are told that 
no less than five hundred horses were 
ready at each post to facilitate her jour- 
ney, besides a reserve of 100 more. 

‘The Emperor Napoleon set out from 
the palace of the Thuilleries on the 
20th of March for Compeigne, where 
he arrived the same night, there to wait 
the arrival of his new Empress. His 
brothers, Louis and Jerome, and Murat 
his brother-in-law, with the Prince and 
Princess of Borghese, also set out for 
Compeigne. Count Clary, chambeslain 
to the Emperor of Austria, was in wait- 
ing at Compeigne for the arrival of Na- 
poleon, when being introduced, he pre- 
sented letters of congratulation from the 
Emperor and Empress of Austria. 

While at Compeigne, Napoleon, in 
order to signalize his nuptials, issued 
the following decree, as a mark of his 
benignity and munificence to his dearly 
beloved subjects : 


IMPERIAL DECREE. 


Our Imperial Palace of Compeigne, 
March 


“ Wishing to mark the epoch of our 
Marriage by acts of indulgence and be- 
nevolence, we decree as follows :—1- 
All persons confined by judgements of 
the police, shall be liberated at the tume 
fixed for their imprisonment, without 
payment of fines or expences.—2. 
persons detained for forest offences shall 
be liberated, and further prosecutions 
for such shall cease.—3. Our Munster 
of Finance shall present a report to US 


‘of the persons detained for debts to out 


public treasury, that we may considet 
whom it may be proper to discharg¢— 
4. All debts due to the office of ew 
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by parents in Paris, and department of 
the Seine, from the 9th October 1799 to 
31st March 1810, are remitted.—5. 6coo 
retired soldiers, having served at least 
one campaign, shall be married to young 
women of their communes, whe shali 
have a dowry of 1200 francs from Paris, 
and 6co from the rest of the empire, 
(about Sol. sterling).—6. A tree pardon 
is granted to all deserters from our sea 
or land service, at the date of this de. 
cree.” 

The new Empress left Strasburgh on 
the morning of the 24th of March, and 
arrived at Luneville on the 25th, from 
when eshe dispatcheda leiterto the Em- 
perot by an aid de.camp of the Prince 
of Neutchatel. She arrived on the 27th 
at Compeigne; the Emperor went to 
meet her at the suburb, and they enter- 
ed the town by torch-light betwixt 
eight and nine in the evening. On the 
3oth, they proceeded to St Cloud. The 
civil ceremony took place at St Cloud 
on the rst of April, and the religious 
ceremony on the 2d. In our next we 
shall give some aceount of this pompous 
spectacle. 


HOLLAND. 


The subjugation of this unfortunate 
country appears now to be complete.— 
In spite of all the remonstrances of 
Louis, the territories of Hoiland south 
ofthe Maese, with the valuable province 
of Zealand, are united to France. These 
are to form a department to be called 
the “ department of the mouths of the 
Rhine.” The only indemnification gi- 
vento Holland is Munsterland. Besides 
this, 18,000 soldiers are to take posses- 
sion of all the ports in Holland, and to 
aid the French custom-house officers in 
the prohibition of all trade whatever, 
without licences, which are to be obtain- 
ed only from the head. custom-house in 
Paris, and for which enormous fees are 
to be exacted. These tyrannicai and 
ruinous restrictions are adopted, without 
even the formality of a reference to the 
People, or their mock councils. ‘The 
tyrant expresses his will, treaties are 

ed, and proclamations are issued 

om Paris, sigaed indeed by a man who 

§ the name of a Dutch ambassador, 

ut who isa servile minion of the French 

sourt, and actually 4 French subject.— 
following treaty eelative to this 


cruel cession is given in the French pa- 
pers, 

** On the 31st of March were exchan- 
ged, at Paris, the ratifications of the 
tollowing treaty, there concluded: on 
the 16th, between the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries of the King, and his sllustri- 
ous brother the Emperor of the French, 
King of Ltaly, &c. 

Art. 1. Until the English Government 
shail have solemnly abrogated the re- 
strictions contained in its orders in 
Council of 1807, allcommerce whatso- 
ever is prohibited between the ports of 
Engiand awd the ports of Holland. 
Should there be reasons for granting li- 
Censes, those only shall be valid which 
are derived in the name of the Empe- 
ror, 

a. A corps of 18,000 men, of which 
3000 shall be cavairy, and consisting of 
6000 French and 12,000 Dutch, shall be 
placed at all the mouths of the rivers, 
together with officers of the French cus- 
toms, to see that the contents of the 
foregoing article are carried into com- 
plete effect. 

3. Lhese troops shall be paid, fed, and 
clothed, by the Dutch Government. 

4. All vessels violatingthe first arti- 
cle, that may be taken on the Dutch 
coasts by French men of war, or priva- 
teers, shall be declared good prizes ; and 
in case of any doubt arising, such dif- 
ficulty can alone be decided upon by his 
Majesty the Emperor. 

s. The restrictions contained in the 
above articles shall be revoked, as soon 
as England shall have solemnly revoked 
her orders in Council of 1807, and from 
that instant the French troops shall eva~ 
cuate Holland, and restore to her the 
full enjoyment of her independence. 

6. Inasmuch as it has been adopted, 
as a constitutional principle in France, 
that the thalweg of the Rhine forms the 
boundary of the French empire; and, 


as the duck-yards of Antwerp are, by 


the present state of the boundaries be« 
tween the two countries, unprotected 
and exposed, his Majesty the King of 
Holland cedes to his Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French, King of Italy, &ce. 


Dutch Brabant, the whole of Zealand, 


including therein the isle of Schouwen, 
that part oi Guelderland which is situ- 
ate on the | it bank of the Waal; so 
that, henceforth, the boundary between 
France and Holland shall be the — 
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of the Waal, from the fort of Schenkens, 
leaving on the left bank, Nimeguen, 
Bomme', and Wondrichem, then the 
principal stream of the Meuse, which 
runs into the Biesbosch, through which, 
and also through the Holjands Diep, 
and the Wolkerak, the line of demark- 
ation shall be continued, until it reach 
the sea at Dieningen or Gravelingen, 
leaving, on the left, the isle of Schouwen. 

7. Each of the ceded provinces shall 
be released from all debts not incurred 
for its own interests, sanctioned by its 
particular government, and funded upon 
its territory. 

- 8. His Majesty the King of Holland, 
‘jn order to co-operate with the force 
of the French empire, shall have afloat 
a squadron of nine sail of the line and 
six frigates, armed and provided with 
six months stores, and ready to put to 
sea by the rst day of June next ensu- 
ing and also a flotilla of 100 gun-boats, 
or other armed vessels, ‘This force 
shall, during the whole period of the 
war, be maintained and kept in constant 
readiness. 

9. The revenues of the ceded provin- 
ees shall belong to Holland, until the 
day of the exchange of the ratifications 
of the present treaty. Until the same 
day the King of Holland shall defray all 
the charges of their administration. 

ro. Ali the merchandise imported by 
American vessels, that have arrived in 
the ports of Holland since the 1st Feb. 
ruary 1S$09, shall be put under seques- 
tration, and made over to France, in 
order to her disposing thereof accord- 
ing to the circumstances and the state 
of her political relations with the United 
States, 

11. All merchandise of English manu- 
facture is prohibited in Holland. 

_ 12. Measures of police shall be adop- 
ted, fur the purpose of strictly watch- 
ing, and taking into custody, all insu- 
recs of prohibited traffic, all smugglers, 
their abettors, &c. In a word, the Dutch 
(soveroment pledges itself to extirpate 
the contraband trade. 

13. No depot of goods prohibited in 
France, and that may give a colour to 
contraband traffic, can be established 
‘within a distance of four leagues trom 
the line of the French custom-houses ; 
and, in case of trespass, all such depots 


shall be subject to seizure, though 
the Dutch territory. 
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14. With the reserve of these restric: 
tions, and so long as they shall be in o. 
peration, his Majesty the Emperor shall 
suspend the prohibitory decree which 
shuts the frontier barriers between Hol- 
land and France. 

15. Fully confiding in the manner in 
which the engagements resulting from 
the present treaty shall be executed, 
his Majesty the Emperor and King gua- 
rantees the integrity of the Dutch pos- 
sessions, such as they shall be pursuant 
to this treaty. 

16. The present treaty shall be ratili- 
ed, and the ratifications exchanged at 
Paris, within the period of fifteen days, 
or sooner, if possible. 

Done at Paris, the 16th of March 1810. 


Cuampaeny, Duke of Cadore, 
The Admiral VerHevit.” 


6 Louis Napoleon, by the grace of God, 
and the constitution of the Kingdom 
of Holland, and Constable of France, 


“¢ Taking into consideration, that the 
departments of Zealand and Brabant, 
the territory between the Meuse and 
Waal, including Nimeguen, together 
with the Bommel-waard, and the ter- 
ritory of Altona, have been ceded by 
us to France, by a treaty signed on the 
16th inst. whereof the ratifications have 
this day been exchanged, we have de- 
creed and hereby decree: Art. 1. The 
inhabitants of Zealand, Brabant, the 
territory between the Meuse and Waal, 
including Nimeguen, together with the 
Bommel-waard and the territory of 
Altona, whether public officer: or others, 
are hereby declared to be, from the date 
hereof, released from their oath of alle- 

iance taken to us. 2. Our Minister for 

oreign Affairs is charged with the exe- 
cution of the present decree, which shall 
also be published and inserted in the 
bulletin of laws, 


Given at Paris, the 3xst day of March, 
of the year 1810, and of our reign 
the sth. Lov!s. 


SWEDEN. 


Sweden, it appears, has entered into 
the continental system, and agreed te 
break with Britain. The king of Swe- 
den has published the following procla- 
mation on the subject: 

Royal 


| 
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Royal Decree. 

“ Knowall men, by these presents, that 
we, Charles XIII. having in the third 
asticle of the treaty ef peace concluded 
with the emperor of Russia, dated 17th 
September last, —_ to adopt such 
measures as should be regulated by the 
treaty then about to be entered into be- 
tween Sweden, France, and Denmark, 
for enforcing the continental system, or- 
dered, in our circular of the 27th of Oc- 
tober last, that no British vessels or 
ships of war should, after the time there- 
in mentioned, be permitted to enter our 
ports ; and further, in the third article of 
the treaty with the emperor of France, 
of date the 6th of January last, having 
fully and in every respect acceded to 
the continental system, bound ourselves 
to shut our ports against the trade of 
Great Britain, and not permit the im. 
portation of British goods or manufac. 
factures, of whatever description, or in 
whatsoever vessel the same might ar- 
tive. And whereas, having relinquish- 
ed the permission we reserved to our- 
selves, in the treaty with his majesty 
the emperor of Russia, of importing co- 
lonial produce, we now only retain to 
ourselves the power to import salt suf- 
ficient for the consumption of our king- 
dom: Further, to fulfil the treaties with 
the said powers, we hereby graciously 
command, that, on and after the 32d of 
April next, no goods shall be imported, 
neither on paying the duties nor sz tran- 
situ, which belong to Great Britaia and 
Ireland, the colonies or countries under 
the influence of the British government, 
or goods of any description whatsoever, 
loaded in vessels from Great Britain, or 
any of her dependencies, be admitted 
into our ports ; and that all vessels, un- 
der whatsoever flag, which shall be pro- 
Ved to carry such goods as are not fur- 
nished with certificates and documents 
to certify the origin and full particulars 
of their cargoes from their ports of la- 
ding, shall, upon their arrival in our 
harbours, be ordered off, save and ex- 
cept such vessels as are solely laden with 
at, the importation of which, from all 
oreign countries, we permit in vessels 
not belonging to his Britannic majesty 
of his subjects. For the full execution 
: He decree, we command all officers, 
a Persons in our service, to exert their 
Most vigilance in strictly examining 

’ Papers, certificates, and documents 
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of all vessels that may arrive, agreeably 
to the gracious separate command we 
on this subject shall or may issue. 
Given at our court of Stockholm, &c.” 


SPAIN. 

The French papers contain an official 
report from the Duke of Dalmatia, con- 
ceming the recent military operations 
in Andalusia. From this document it 
appears, that the risings which were un- 
derstood to have taken place in that 
part of Spain, are considerably more 
formidable than we had been led to sup. 
pose. They have become the chiefob. 
ject of French attention. Witha view 
to their suppression, all active opera- 
tions, both against Cadiz and Badajoz, 
have been suspended, and Joseph has 
removed his head-quarters to Granada, 
which is become the centre of the circle 
of hostility which is formed around him. 
It does not appear, however, that he 
has yet made the least progress. As 
the French accounts are very desultory 
and indistinct, and hardly intelligible 
without a close examination, the fol- 
lowing analysis may assist our readers 
in understanding them. 

The chief theatres of Spanish insur- 
rection are three; one on the eastern 
frontier of Andalusia and Granada, di- 
rected by Blake, and supported by the 
province of Murcia : another extending 
over the Sierra de Ronda, a range of 
mountains in front of Gibraltar; the 
last, on the southern extremity of Es- 
tremadura, where that province confines 
with Andalusia. | 

We had always looked with hope to 
the gallantry and enterprize of Blake 5 
but his exertions have surpassed our 
most sanguine expectations. It appeafs, 
that he has raised in a mass the whole. 
inhabitants of that mountainous district; 
and by uniting them with the remains 
of Aresaga’s force, has composed two 
formidable armies, one of which is esti- 
mated by Soult at 30,000 men. He is 
also making levies in Murcia. With 
one of these armies, he has entered Jaen, 
and with the other is moving along. the 
south coast of Granada. The French 
seem satisfied at present with maintain- 
ing their ground against him; aud we 
are happy to observe; that he has allow- 
ed them no opportunity of bringing 
him to a general action, We suspect, 

indeed, 
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indeed, that he has given them a check 
at Almeria; since it is stated that Gen. 
Blake, after marching upon that city, 
had returned to Guadix. 

‘The rising in the Sierra de Ronda we 
were already acquainted with, and it 
seems to be the chief object of Soult’s 
immediate attention. Dropping four the 
present offensive operations in other 
quarters, he is now directing his main 
force against this point. He admits, hows 
ever, that no impression has yet been 
made upon it, though, with the view of 
concentrating his forces, he has evacua- 
ted the important station of Malaga,— 
This failure he imputes to the violent 
rains and the overflowing of the rivers, 
A strong detachment is now to be sent 
upon this expedition, After taking 
Ronda, it is to re-establish the lines of St 
Roque, in front of Gibraltar ; as till the 
communication is cut off between the 
British and Spaniards, that district is ne- 
ver expected to be in a state of tranquil- 
lity. he troops are then to return to 
Granada, andto be employed inan expe- 
dition against Murcia, which, it is said, 
can no longer be delayed. The urgen- 
cy we presume to arise from the formi- 
dable preparations which, it iselsewhere 
intimated, are Carrying on in that pro- 
vince. 

Romana and the English are also sta- 
ted to have excited movements in Es. 
tremadura. Mortier appears at one time 
tohave been completely surrounded, and 
his communication cut off with Seville. 
An expedition had been sent to restore 
it, the result of which was not known, 
Xeres de Caballeros, the centre of the 
insurrection, is said to have been occu- 
pied by the French, But by later advi- 
ces from Lisbon we are assured, that Ro- 
mana had eccupied that place, and had 
advanced his posts considerably beyond 
it. Accounts received lately add, that 
the French had been driven from Ron- 
quillo, only about twenty miles from 
Seville. Romana’s army 1s also pushing 
them in the direction of Madrid, 

Much is said of Spanish regiments, 
which it is pretended are forming for the 
service of the new king: but this asser- 
tion loses all credit when it is added, that 
these new levies are to occupy the camp 
of St Roque, and to be thus brought in- 
to immediate contact with the British, 
Certainly, if these were Spanish troops 
in the French service, this is the very 


last station to which they would be sent, 
The evacuationof Malagaiscuriouslysta. 
ted. The inhabitants of that city having 
undertaken to raise troops for their own 
defence, Joseph, in an excess of unsus- 
pecting confidence, determined to with. 
draw his troops, which were much wan. 
ted elsewhere, We do not apprehend 
that he wiil have much reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the loyalty of the 
inhabitants, 

The main force of the French, as we 
have already observed, is to be directed, 
in the first instance, against the Sierra 
de Ronda, We shall look, with anxie- 
ty, to the next accounts from that quar- 
ter, which will probably come by way 
of Gibraltar. We confess ourselves ap- 
prehensive of the result—destituic as 
the patriots must be of a secure retreat, 
and unsupported by either Blake or Al- 
buquerque. ‘he mountainous nature of 
the district, however, will make the 
Freach find considerable difficulty in 
rooting them out. At worst, from the 
vicinity of Gibraltar, aconsiderablenum- 
ber may probably be able to embark at 
that fortress, and be conveyed to Cadiz. 

We now see the reason why so little 
activity has been lately shewn in push- 
ing the siege of Cadiz, The Frenchare 
suiliciently occupied elsewhere. But 
surely, if the garrison is at all qualified 
for oifensive operations, now is the time 
to undertake them. Considering the 
extensive line necessarily occupied by 
the enemy, we should think it might be 
forced at some point, and a communica- 
tion opened with the country, for the 
purpose of obtaining recruits and pro- 
visions, 

Accounts reaching down to the 28th 
March have been received from the army 
of Lord Wellington. At that time the 
British and French stations were i 
close contact. The British head-quat- 
ters had been advanced to Pinhel, and 
the advanced guard had entered Spain. 


It is generally supposed that Lord Wel- 


lington proposes immediately to come 
mence offensive operations, and that his 
object is to strike a blow against the af», 
my of Junot stationed at Salamanca, 40 
said not to exceed 25,000 men. WE 
look forward with tremoling hope to the 
issue of such a conflict. From what we 
know of the British troops and of theit 
commander, we feel sanguine 


present success; and that success, 'f 
decisive, 


| 
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decisive, might bring a mighty support 
to the tottering cause of Spain—yet we 
are not insensible, that there are perils 
consequent evenon victory. An affair 
ef advanced posts has taken place at a 
village called Barba del Porco, which ter- 
minated to the advantage of the British. 

The following are the official details 
of the late action in Spain, which have 
appeared in the London Gazette. : 

Downing Street, April 14. 1810. 
Extract of a letter from Lord Welling- 
ton to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 

Viseu, March 238. 

“©The French corps under the com- 
mand of Marshal Ney, and that under 
Loison, and Kellerman’s corps, are in 
Old Castile, and im positions on the 
Tormes, with their advanced posts up- 
on the Agueda, The advanced posts 
of the British army under Brig.-gen. 
Craufurd are likewise upon the Agueda, 
and between that river and the Coa.— 
The French attacked the post at Barba 
del Porco, which was occupied by four 
companies of the 95th regiment, under 
Lieut..col. Beckwith, on the night of 
the roth inst. Immediately opposite 
Barba del Porco, on the other side of 
the river, is St Felices, and between 
these two villages the only bridge on 
the Agueda below Ciudad Roderigo, 
and the recent fall of rain had filled the 
river, which was nowhere fordable.— 
The enemy had collected a brigade of 
infantry at St Felices, and crossed the 
bridge with 600 men after dark, keep- 
ing the remainder on the other side.— 
These followed the piquet of the’ gsth 
up from the bridge, and immediately 
made their attack ; but they were repul- 
sed, with the loss of two officers and se- 
ven men killed, and six prisoners and 
30 firelocks, I am sorry to add, that 
Lieut. Mercer of the osth and three 
men were killed, and 10 were wounded 
in this affair, which was highly credit- 
able to Col. Beckwith, who displayed 
the gallantry and discipline of the effie 
cers and troops under his command.— 

¢ Adjutant-Lieut. Stuart distinguish- 
ed himself.” 

A reinforcement of no less than 10,000 
neohe had arrived at Lisbon from Eng- 
and, under Gen. Cotton, part of which 

ad marched to join Lord Wellington’s 
army, and 3000 we learn proceeded to 

‘diz, to reinforce the army there un- 

tGen, Graham, 
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Carrure or Guapatourr, 

This valuable colony, and the last 
possession which the French held’ in 
the West Indies, has at length surren- 
dered to the British arms, ‘Ihe acqui- 
sition of this settlement is more to be 
valued as a final blow given to the 
French colonial system in this quarter, 
than on account of any commercial ad- 
vantage that may accrue to this coun. 
try by our retaining it as a mere sugar 
island, It likewise terminates at once 
an important point of the subject in dis- 
pute between Britain and America, re- 
specting the intercourse carried on by 
American ships with the French colo- 
nies. The official details of the expedi- 
tion are so extremely diffuse, that we 
have only room for an abstract of them. 
Lieut.-General Sir George Beckwith, 
K. B. commanded the land-forces, and 
Vice-Admiral Sir Alex. Cochrane, the 
navy. ‘he General, in his dispatches 
to the Earl of Liverpool, the Secretary 
of State, dated Guadaloupe, February 9. 
1810, says :— 

*‘ That in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands to attack this island, he had 
taken the necessary measures to collect 
an adequate force ; and having made the 
requisite arrangements with the Admi- 
ral, he sailed from Martinique on the 
22d of January, to the place of general 
rendezvous, at Prince Rupert’s, Domi- 
nica, where he was detained two days 
by some of the transports falling to lee- 
ward, In the mean time the army was 
formed into five brigades. The first, 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. Harcourt, 
consisted of 1200 men; the second, under 


Brig. Gen, Barrow, of 1250 ; the third, 


under Brig.-Gen. Maclean, of 1400; the 
4th, under Brig.-Gen. Skinner, of 1300; 
and the sth, under Brig.-Gen. Wale, 
of 1200; with 300 artillery-men, under 
Col. Burton, and a company of military 
artificers. ‘These brigades were formed 
into two divisions, and a reserve. 

“‘ The first division, commanded by 
Major..Gen. Hislop, with the reserve, 
under Brig. Gen. Wale, sailed from Do- 
minica in the afternoon of the 26th of 
January, and anchored off Grand Terre 
on the 27th. In the morning of the 
28th a landing was effected, withcut op- 
position, in the bay of St Mary's, and 
the third brigade immediately moved 
forward to Capesterre, while the fourth 


proceeded to Grande Riviere. On the 
goth 
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3oth the division and reserve reached 
‘Three Rivers in the evening, pushing 
the light corps, in small detachments, 
on the enemy, who shewed some dispo- 
sition to defend the heights d’Olot and 
other places strengthened with field ar- 
tillery ; but in the afternoon he aban- 
doned all his posts with precipitation, 
leaving his ordnance behind. The first 
division and reserve remained at Three 
Rivers till the ad of February, till the 
necessary provisions should be land- 
ed and brought forward. The division 
snoved forward on the 3d, and found the 

sts of Langlais and Morne Houel a- 

andoned, and the guns spiked. 

** In the course of the aoth, the se- 
cond division of the army, under Gen. 
Harcourt, weighed from the Saints, and 
standing across towards Three Rivers, 
Janded next morning near the river du 
Plessis ; and marching immediately up- 
on the enemy’s right, alarmed him so 
much, that he abandoned all his posts, 
and retired beyond the bridge of No- 
ziere, putting the river in his front, and 
extending his line into the mountains, 
$o as, in his opinion, to secure his posi- 
tion, The enemy was now compressed 
into a small compass; and the great ob- 
stacle to attacking him was the passage 
of the river le Noire, to the defence of 
which he had paid all his attention.— 
The General therefore found it neces- 
sary to turn his left by the mountains, 
notwithstanding all the obstructions 
both of nature and art. This hazardous 
but important service was entrusted to 
Brig.-Gen. Wale, commanding the re- 
serve. While the Brigadier was pro- 
ceeding to execute his instructions, he 
found an intelligent guide, who promis- 
ed, at the forfeiture of his life, to lead his 
brigade across the river, at less than 
half the distance of his intended route, 
but the road so difficult, it would be ne- 
cessary to pass it in the day-time. The 
Brigadier, encouraged the more to this 
pian, by the other divisions of the army 
being engaged in turning the enemy's 
right, and cannonading his front, deci- 
ded on an immediate attack. 

* At four in the morning of the 4th, 
the brigade of reserve was in motion, 
Major Henderson at the head of the 
Royal York engine (900 strong ;) and 
Major Eden, with the grenadier batta- 
lion (300) was directed to avail himself 
of any opportunity that offered to force 
the bridge. The Brigadier and staff, 


with the detachment of artillery, accom. 
panied the Rangers, and proceeded to 
the banks of the river, without much 
resistance, but a few shot and shells,— 
The pass of the river was by nature 
most difficult, but made still more so 
by abbatis thrown up in every direction, 
and lined with troops. Here the ene. 
my first opened his fire of musketry ; 
but the British column, braving all diffi. 
culties, soon foreed the passage. They 
marched on for about 1co yards, thro’ 
rugged rocks and bushes, when the front, 
companies, branching off into three di- 
visions, rapidly ascending the heights, 
and reserving their fire, while the other 
companies fired from both flanks on the 
enemy, but still following the van, they 
at length approached the summit of the 
height. Here the ascent became more 
difficult, and about 500 of the enemy's 


best troops poured down upon the Bri- 


tish a most destructive fire. Major 
Henderson, with the three companies 
who first ascended the heights, found 
the enemy posted behind abbatis and 
stockaded redoubts. This intrepid of- 
ficer kept up his fire till within 25 yards 
distance, and immédiately closing with 
the enemy, followed by the rest of the 
regiment, in a few minutes completely 
routed him. This action lasted for a- 
bout an hour and a half after the passage 
of the river, and no troops ever shewed 
more cool and undaunted courage than 
the gallant Royal York Rangers. This 
bold effort decided the fate of the colo- 
ny. The enemy-was so confounded on 
seeing his flank turned, and the heights 
occupied by the British troops, that the 
French Captain.General Ernouf instant- 
ly hoisted white flags at his own quar- 
ters, and im other conspicuous places, 
while the British troops were advancing. 

“ Commissioners appointed on both 
sides, having met on the morning of the 
sth, the following articles of capitul2- 
tion were agreed upon, and ratified of 
the 6th,—viz.—The garrison to be sent 
to England as prisoners of war.—Four 
months to be allowed the French to 
settle their accounts—they are to pay 
their debts to the inhabitants of Guade- 
loupe before their departure. The !0- 
habitants are to enjoy their antient laws 
until his Majesty’s pleasure is known 0" 
the subject. All persons whatever co8- 
tinuing to reside in Guadaloupe, are '° 
take the oath of allegiance to his Br- 


tannic Majesty. ols 
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« Jn this attack, Major Henderson 
was wounded and disabled from further 
service by a ball in the breast. Gen. 
Waie, and Captains Stark, Darling, aud 
Grey, were also wounded near the close 
of the action, and obliged to retire.— 
By the exertions of Captains Sutherland 
and Mathewson, the regiment was again 
formed, and were fully prepared to ad- 
yance next, morning, when the capitu- 
lation took place. ‘Khe chief loss in 
this important service fell upon the 
Royal York Rangers, ‘The other bri- 
gades suffered littie comparative loss, 
‘bhe three West India regiments engag- 
ed behaved with gredt coulness and bra- 
very, and drove the enemy repeatedly 
from one battery to another. The heat of 
the weather was excessive, and distress- 
ed the troops much on their march over 
the rugged mountamous ground, The 
enemy's force was at first 3500 men, 
but it gradually decreased, and latterly 
suffered much diminution by the defec- 
tion of the colonial militia, who fied into 
the interior, The loss of the enemy 
in killed and wounded amounted to 
about 600; 300 were sick in the hos- 
pitals ; about 800 had deserted and dis. 
persed themselves through the courtry ; 
and 1309 were embarked on the Sth of 
February, at Basseterre, on board of 
transports for England.” 

{On the 29th of March, the Loire fri- 
gate arrived at Portsmouth from Gua- 
daloupe, with Gen. Ernouf, all his staff 
and guard of honour, and several oifi- 
cers as prisoners of war.] 


Killed, Wounded, and Missing, in the at- 
tack upon Guadaloupe, 


Ke. W.M. 
Staff, es én pe 20 
Royal Artillery, et. 0 
Goth ditto, 2d bat. «(OO 
Royal Vork Rangers, -- 31 S2 5 
Royal West India Rangers, 1 24 © 

ork light inf, volunteers, - 0 1 0 
ist West India reg.- 10 0 
7-4 29 2 


Total, $2 250° 7 
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Officers Killed,—Royal York rangers— 
Licutenants Symonds, Copley, Maiti- 
neau, and Gregg. 

Officers Wounded.—Brigadier-General 
Wale. Royal York rangers— Major 
Henderson ; Captains Stark, Darling, 
Blosset, and Were. Sth West Ladia ree 
giment.—Capt. Grey, Assistant-Quar- 
ter-Master General. 15th foot—Capt. 
Grieison, slightly. rst. West India re- 
giment.—Captain Cassidy. 3d ditto— 
Capt. Ross, Lieut. Gloster, Mr Minn, 
Quarter-master. 4th ditto, Capt. Reid. 
4to battalion 6oth foot—Lieut. Reyneil 
and Lieut. Bidgood, slightly.  o6th 
foot—Lieut. Campbell. Ensign Sadlier, 


of the 3d West India regiment, died of 
fatigue. 

N. B. Besides the above officers and 
men, there were 30 slightly wounded, 
who joined their corps, when dressed, 
dpring the action. Many of the meu 
are severely wounded, but the wounds, 
in general, Jook well. 

The dispatches of Sir Alex. Cochrane 
respecting this enterprize, on'y confirm 
the accounts given by the General of 
the movements of the army, and state, 
that the shipping contributed much to 
distract the enemy’s attention from the 
attacks of the British troops. ‘he Ad- 
miral anchored off Basseterre on the 2d 
of February, and demanded of the in- 
habitants possession of the forts com- 
manding the town ; an which the chiefs 
of the provisional government sent off 
a flag of truce, stating that they had no 
power or contraul over the. troops in 
these garrisons, and imploring safety 
fur themselves and the town, which con- 
tained only peaceable and defenceless in- 
habitants. ‘lhe Admiral therefore for- 
bore to fire on the town, but next day 
sent Commodore Fahie, with strong de- 
tachments of marines, to take pusses- 
sion of it, and to guard all the avenues 
to the forts, which kept these garrisons 
in check, till the enemy surrendered, 
The only loss sustained by the navy is 
that of Lieut. Elliot, of the Sceptre, 
who was killed by a cannon shot in the 
advanced battery, where he was a vo- 
lunteer, and Capt. Abbot, of the Pom- 
pee, slightly wounded. 


Proclamation by their Excellencies 
Licut.-General Sir George Beck with, 
K.B. and Vice Admiral the Hon. 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, K.B. com- 
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manding the land and naval forces of 
his Britannic Majesty at the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, &c. 


Planters and Inhabitants of Guadaloupe, 


Since thecommencementofthe French 
revolution, you have been a prey to 
every species of calamity that can be 
Drought upon man in a state of society, 
by a despotism at times unjust and ar- 
bitrary, at others atrocious, and at all 
times rapacious. 

Providence has at length decreed, 
that a scandal which has lasted too long 
should cease, by the removal from these 
countries of the pernicious influence of 
the man who has spread mourning and 
wretchedness throughout Europe. 

We come, in his Majesty's name, to 
determine your fate, and recal amongst 
you days of happiness, by making you 
participate in the prosperity enjoyed by 
the countries subjected to the King’s 
paternal government. 

These beneficent intentions are sup- 
ported by a land and sea force, formid- 
able to those who wou!d oppose it, but 
offering protection to those who are at- 
tached to peace and to their own inte- 
rests. 

We order all the planters and inhabi- 
tants of towns to return to their homes ; 
they will find themselves protected there 
in their persons and properties. 

We direct the civil Commissioners to 
repair to their posts, and to remain at 
them to maintain internal order, for 
which they are responsible, and to exe- 
cute such instructions as they shall re- 
ecive from the persons delegated by us. 

All planters and inhabitants taken in 
arms will be treated as prisoners of war, 
of whatever description they may be. 

Masters will be responsible for the 
acts of their slaves, 

Ministers of religion! do not forget, 
ON so critical an occasion, the duties im- 
posed upon you by the divine relizion 
you protess. It is his Majesty's inten- 
tion that it should be maintained and 
respected, and that its ministers should 
be protected, if they preach obedience 
und fidelity to the Monarch we repre- 
sent. 

Done at head-quarters, Guadaloupe, 
27th January 1810, in the soth year 
of his Majesty's reign. 

G. Becxwirn, 
(Signed) A. Cocuaann, 
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The grenadier companies of the <d 


-and 4th battalions of the 6oth regiment, 


employed in the reduction of Guada- 
loupe, are said to have deserted their 
commanding officer, Captain Howard, 
at a moment when the must decisive op- 
portunity presented itselfof overwhelm. 
ing that part of the enemy’s forge oppo- 
sedto them. This charge is substan. 
tiated by the divisional orders issued by 
General Harcourt, who, after noticing 
the good conduct of the other troops, 
and the officers of the above companys, 
adds, that their men were a mortifying 
exception to the intrepidity evinced by 
the cther troops. It is said that the gre- 
nadier Gompanies of the 2d and 4th bat- 
talions consist, for the most part, of fous 
reigners. 


Caprure or THe Dutcn Isranps. 


The London Gazette of the 31st of 
March contains the details ot the sur- 
render of the Dutch settiements of St 
Eustatia, St Martin, and Saba, the last 
possessions of the enemy in the West 
Indies. The enterprise was conducted 
by a detachment under the command of 
Brigadier-general Harcourt and Com- 
modore Fahie. St Eustatia and Saba 
fell without an attempt at resistance ; 
but the governor of St Martin’s, who 
was stmmoned on the 14th Feb. refu- 
sing to enter into a capitulation, a land- 
ing was effected, and part of the island 
taken possession of by the British. On 
the 16th, the governor proposed to sur- 
render, provided the garrison should be 
conveyed to Holland; but this article 
be:ng declared inadmissible, and dispo- 
sitions being made for an attack, the: 
colours were strack, and the garrison 
surrendered at discretion, 

Admiral Cochrane, in his dispatches, 
says, ** The flags of France and Holland 
no longer wave in the Antilles ; an e- 
vent singular in itself, and I hope will 
prove beneficial to my country.” 

By accounts from Barbadoes, of the 
11th of March, it appears, that the 
prisoners of war, and some of the inha- 
tants, at Martinique, had availed them- 
seives of the absence of our troops on 
this expedition, to attempt the seizure | 
ot Fort St Edward. The plot, however, 
hod been discovered by General Car- 
michae! in time to defeat this treacher- 


Ous project, 
ScOT- 
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Hicu Covrt oF JUsTICIARY. 
22d, the Court pro- 

ceeded with the trial of Charles 
M'‘Queen and Alexander Bailey, alias 
Lyon, accused of house-breaking and 
theft. ‘The interlocutor of relevancy 
having been read, and the jury sworn 
in, Mr Hamilton, on the part of the 
prisoner M‘Queen, stated, in defence, 
ist, That bis client was not guilty of 
the crimes charged.—2d, That although 
the circumstances libelled were proven, 
it could not be interred from thence 
that M'Queen was guilty, because, 
when he went to the shop which was 
broken into, he did so under the em. 


_ ployment of the Sheriff, in whose confi- 


dence, and that ot his predecessor, Mr 
Sherif (now Baron) Cierk, he had been 


for a long time prior to the commission 


of the crime libelled ; and that, in con- 
sequence of this understanding, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr Sheriff Rae, on 
the evening of the house-breaking, pre- 
Vious to its commission, informing him 
that it was that evening to take place, 
which clearly demonstrated that, what- 
ever part M‘Queen had in the business, 
was merely with the view of aiding the 
Sheriff in discovering the offenders ; and 
having his (the Sheriff's) express sanc- 
tun to act in this way, nothing criminal 
tould be imputed to him :—and, 3dly, 
it was stated, That a fatal objection lay 
against the indictment itself, the shop 
of Mr Ker, which was broken open, be- 
ing stated to be situated in ‘ Picardy 
Place, in the parish of St Cuthbert’s, 
and county of Edinburgh,” whereas it 
was alledged that the lands of Picardy, 
ancieutly so cailed, had been separated, 
by express act of Parliament. from the 
parish of St Cuthbert’s, and annexed to 
that of St Giles. 

The defence for the other prisoner 
resolved into a denial of the libel, and 
the misnomer 9s to the parishes alluded 
ty in the defence for N‘Queen. 

Kebert Ker, merchant tailor, Picardy 
Place, was then examined. fle depon. 
ed, that on the evening of the rith No- 
vember last, he arranged his goods in 


the shop in a regular way, after which 
he fastened a bar that runs across the 
window, bolted the shutters of the door, 
and locked it himself, carrying the key 
to his dwelling-house. Jn the morning 
he was called upon, and, on going te 
the shop, found that the door had been 
forced open, and the goods in the shop 
very much disordered, but no articles 
taken away. 

George Ross, blacksmith in Leith, was 
applied to by the prisoner Bailey, to 
make an iron crow, in the beginning of 
November last, for which he paid 2s. 6d. 
On being shewn the one mentioned in 
the indictment, which had been found 
near Ker’s shopon the night of the house- 
breaking, the witness deponed that it 
was the one he had made to Bailey’s 
order, 

Wilson, sheriff-substitute of E- 
dinburgh, deponed, that on Wednesday 
8th November, three days previous to 
the house. breaking, he received infor- 
mation, bui not from M‘Queen the pri- 
soner at the bar, that a plan had been 
laid to break into a jeweller’s shop at 
the head of Leith Walk, by M‘Queer, 
Bailey, and another person of the namg 
of Brown or Jameson, by means of an 
iron crow. Mr Wilson proceeded to 
state, that in consequence of this infor- 
mation he went, about 10 o’clock on 
the night the robbery was expected tu 
take place, accompanied by Mr Scot, 
the procurator-fiscal, and the officers of 
the court, to Picardy Place. From to 
to rz o'clock they continued nearly a- 
bout the spot, during which they heard 
several attempts made on dillerent shops, 
none of which succeeded. In passing 
at one time through Picardy Place, Mg 
W. saw two men, one of whom he knew 
to be About 12 o'clock, 
the noise of breaking open a door was 
again beard, aud, on proceeding to the 
spot, they ciscovered Mr RKer’s shop- 
door open, and a light within, ‘The 
officersiammediately entered, and though 
the light was extinguished, secured the 
two prisoners; Bailey made great resis- 
tance ; M'Quecn made none, but ap- 
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peared much agitated. On searching 
Bailey, two picklocks and two keys 
were found upon him, #nd other keys 
upon the floor, near to where M-Queen 
stood. A tin case, containing phospho- 
ric matches, was also found in the same 
place. ‘The goods in the shop were 
very much tossed sbourt, and partof them 
hadthe appearance of being packed, with 
the view of carrying them off. The 
iron crow before-mentioned was found 
lving on the Walk, near to the shop. 
Mr Wilson also deponed, that he was 
present on a Friday, soon after the shop 
of Mr Robertson of Dalkeith was bro- 
ken into, when M'Queen was brought 
betore the Sheriffywho then stated tohim 
that he suspected he had got the greater 
part of the goods which had been stolen 
on that occasion, in his custody; and, 
therefore, as he was anxious to recover 
them, he promised him his protection 
if he would discover the whole that he 
knew concerning that robbery 3 bur, de- 
clining this, be was informed by the 
Sheriff, that if he was engaged in any 
matter of this kend, without giving pre- 
vious information, and had his sanction 
to do so, he should be siezed and brought 
to punishment. 

The Hon. Baron Cleré deponed, that, 
in the month of April, M‘Queen was 
brought, as a prisoner, to his house, by 
two officers, when he proposed to dis- 
close something of importance relative 
toa gang of house breakers, if he was 
not hardly dealt with himself: and ar 
that time he made a particular commu- 
n.cation respeeting a noted offender, 
whom the Hon. Baron did not think it 
prudent to pame, but whom he anxious- 
ly wished to detect; and this informa- 
tion he had, from othsr quarters, ascer- 
tained to be correct. At this time he in. 
formed his Lordsh:p, that several capita! 
house-breakings were to be attempted 
mn "he Course of a few days; and hethen 
receive? his permisston to attend the 
meenags of the gang, in order to ascer. 
tary their places, and seemingly to join 
With them, and, although tound in the 
act, be was informed that he wou!'d ne. 
Wer be pees tedcd against bw his M 
ty’: Advocate, provided the information 
pieVicasly ver proved accurate. Ly. 
an, the prisoner at the bar, was not the 
Person agains: whom NieQocen was re- 
quired give teformation., Ee was re 
most pysitively and particular. 
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ly, not to concur in any act, without gi- 
Ving previous information, On witness 
being appointed a Baron of Exchequer, 
he communicated the nature of the un- 
derstanding between him and the prison. 
er M'Queen, to Mr Rae, the present 
Sheriff; and, at an after meeting with 
Mir Rae, in the presence of M‘Queer, 
he informed him, that Mr Rae new 
stood precisely in the same situation as 
he had done, and was possessed of the 
same powers. 

William Rae, Fsq. Sheriff, deponed, 
that at the meeting before. mentioned, 
he told the prisoner M‘Queen, that 
whatever assurances had been given by 
his predecessor would be held sacred by 
him. ‘These assurances he considered 
to respect a particular individual, and 
that it was his conviction only was had 
in view. Shortly after Mr Robertson's 
robbery, at Dalkeith, his Lordship bad 
some conversation with M‘Queen on 
that subjict, from which he suspected. 
he was not dealing fairly, and, on te!- 
ling him so, he intimated his intention 
of taking him into custody. This, how- 
ever, he did not carry into effect; but 
cautioned the prisoner against ever par- 
ticipating in any similar acy, without 
previous'y giving information, as he 
would give directions to watch him, 
and certainly bring him to justice, Ths 
happened on the Friday se’ennight pre- 
Vious to the apprehension of M*Queen. 
No_ information whatever, after thr, 
was given by the prisoner, as to the in- 
tention of breaking into Ker’s shop. Oa 
a question by the Counse! for M*Queer, 
it was answered, that the informatioa 
given by M'Queen to the witness, andto 
Mr Baron Clerk, related to a garg, hav- 
ing a particular person at their head, 
whose conviction alone was the obiect 
particularly in view, When the prisonet 
was brought before bim for examination, 
he said he wanted to speak wiih bia; 
but was told, ** You are a person now 
accused of a crime, what you have t 
Siv will be taken down in writing, ard 
used in evidence against you.” The pr 
soner did not send any message brio? 
this, wishing to have aby conversation 
with the witness, 

Alexander Bailey declared he was 2 
tive of Colchester, county of Essex shad 
been at sea for some time, and cane te 
hadinburgh about a fortpight befure the 
bouse-Licaking. He had no fixed bodes 
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ings, and having got very drunk on the 
night the robbery was attempted, he sat 
down by mere aceident at Ker’s door, 
which, on his leaning back, opened of 
its own accord, and he then went in,— 
After a few minutes another person came 
in, whom he did not know, and then the 
sheriif officers whe apprebended them, 
He denicd having intenéed any harm, 
and also all knowledge of the troncrow, 
and of the picklocks found upon him, 
The proof being closed, Mr Macono- 
clie addressed the Jury on the part of 
the Crown; Mr Murray, on the part of 
Bailey 3 and Mr John Clerk, on the past 
of M‘Queen, After which the whole 
was summed up by Lord Justice Clerk. 
Next day the Jury returned a verdict, 
“allin one voice finding the said Charles 
M'Queen and Alexander Bailey, alas 
Lyon, pannels, both and each of them 
Guilty, art and part, of feloniously break- 
ing into, and entering the shop of Rebert 
Ker, merchant tailor in Picardy Place, 
libelled, with the felonious intent of 
stealing therefrom.” 
— The Court having delayed passing 
sentence till the asth, the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk then, after a suitable admoni- 
tion, declared the judgment of the Court, 
by which both prisoners were sentenced 
to transportation bevond seas for the 


term of 14 years, with the usuai cettifi- 
Cation, 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 19 At Edinburgh, Captain A. M‘- 
Lean, 2let regiment of foot, to Jessy, 
youngest daughter of the late Niel Mac- 
lean, Esq. Lochmaddy. 

21. At Edinburgh, Dr B. Bartlet Buch- 
enan, to Mary Ann,second daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Ross. 

March. 20. At East Grange-house, Mr 
George Panton, merchant, Leith, to Ma- 
Tm, daughter of James Ker, Esq. of East 
Gringe, 

*0. At Edinburgh, James Erskine, Esq. 
of Cambus, advocate, to Jane,second daughe 
ter of Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Tytler. 

20, At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Dov- 
glass, W.S. to Janer Hardie, second daugh- 
ter of Mr Robert Bow, merchant, Edin- 
burgh 

2t. At Brantsfield Links, Lteur.-Colorel 
Gerard Rochsoles, formerly Adj)utent- 
General to the be ngs! army, to Dorothea 

omagu, second davghter of the Rev. 
Archibald Alison, Prebendary of Sarum, 
Kc. and senior minister of the Episcopal 
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DEATHS, 

Lost at sea, in the Lady Jane Dundas 
Indiaman, Lieut.-General Hay M‘Dowall, 
Jate Commander inxChief at Madras, and 
Colonel of the 41st regiment of foot.—Al- 
so, Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Orr, East In- 
dia Company’s service, eldest son of the late 
Alexander Orr, Esq. of Waterside, writer 
to the signet, Mrs Colonel Orr, daughter 
of the lete Major-General Sydenham, and 
their three children. And De Robert 
Drummond, of Kelty, surgeon in the East 
India Company's service, on the Bombay 
estublishment. 

May 25. At Mysore, Captain Walter 
Shairp, of the royal artillery, youngest son 
of Thomas Shairp, Esq. of Houstoun. 

Nov. At Bandon, near Cork, Ireland, 
Captain Colin Campbell, brother of the de- 
ceased Alexander Campbell, Esq. of Bar- 
caldine. 

15. In Jamaica, William Baillie, Esq. son 
of the late George Baillie, Esq. of Leys. 

Yan. 12. At Madeira, Mr Alexander 
Wallace, youngest son of the late Alexan- 
der Wallace, Esq. banker in Edinburgh. 

$1. At Tobago, Ch. William Irvine, Esq. 
youngest sen of the Jate John Irvine, Esq. 
of Chancery, Edinburgh. 

Feb. 4. At Madeira, Mr William Simp- 
son Burnet of Edinburgh. 

15. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Stewart 
last surviving daughter of James Stewart, 
Esq. formerly collector of the ministers’ wi- 
dows fund. 

16. At the manse of Lonmay, the Rev. 
Mr Hugh Shearer, minister of that parish. 

16. At London, after a long illness, aged 
73, Rich. Chandler, D.D. celebrated for his 
learned travels in Greece and Asia Minor, 

17. At Ardglass Castle, the Right Hon. 
Lord Lecale, Vice-Admiral of the Red, 
and uncle to the Duke of Leinster. 

March 2. At Amat, Ross-shire, Munroe 
Ross of Pitcalnie, Esq. 

4. At Broughton Park, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of John Corbetc, Esq. of Tol- 
cross. 

5. At London, Mrs Colquhoun, wife of 
Patrick Colquhoun, Esq. jate merchant ia 
Glasgow. 

6. At Bellfield, the Rev. Colin Cillles, 
one of the ministers of Paisley, 

6. At Whitehouse, near Edinburgh, 
Richard Wooley, sen. Esq. aged 73. 

7. At Edinburgh, ‘Thomas M:Grugar, 
Esq. advocate.—Mr M'Grugar wus # 
gentleman possessed of a competent share 
of professions! knowledye, as well as of ge- 
neral science, joined with mo lear and inale 
feusive manners, inflexible integeity, ard 
persevering Letrers, 
on the Reform of che Scots Buryhs, parti- 
calarly in respect te Yarhamentary 
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representation, addressed to the citizens of 
Edinburgh,.in 1783, attracted considerably 
the public notice; and his supplement to 
Lord Kames’s Dictionary of Decisions in 
the Court of Session was tavourably receive 
ed. His remains were consigned to the 
earth in presence of a numerous, though 
select company, among whom were to be 
found some of his professional brethren of 
the first eminence, who thus signitied their 
respect for aman whose merits were not 
suficiently known to be universally ac- 
knowledged. 

Marc! 8. At Newington, near Edinburgh, 
Mr Francis Reid, second son of Mr James 
Reid of the Exchequer. 

%. At Springfield, near Kinross, William, 
Haikerston, Esq. late of Halkerston’sBeath, 

10, At Whitchouse, near Musselburgh, 
Mrs Susanna Forrester, wife of Mr Alex- 
ander Findlater, collecter of the Excise. 

10. At Edinburgh, James Keay, Esq, of 
Snaigow, writer there. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mrs Hill, wife of 
Ninian Hill, Esq. writer to the signet, 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Gadderar, 
daughter of the lite Dr Gadderar, physi- 
cian, and relict of Mr John Robertson, ace 
countant, 

14. At Edmonstone, John Wauchope, 
Esq. of Edmonstone. 

16. At Dumfries, Mr Robert Ramsay, 
writer there. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert M'Far- 
Jane, many years teacher of a numerous 
Charity School in this city. He was a 
most exemplary christian, and having an 
uncommon facility in communicating reli- 
gious knowledge to the youth under his 
care, their progress, in this respect, was 
yreat.—Notwithstanding his advanced age 
(89 years), he continued to teach till with- 
in a few weeks of his death. His wife, a 
pleasant companion, of similar dispositions, 
died only 56 hours before him. They were 
interred in one grave. 

17. At St. Bernard's Place, aged 74, Mis 
Erskine Douglas, widow of the late Dr Er. 
skine Douglas of Kelhead. 

17. At his house on Leith walk, aged 27, 

Mr Thomas Somerville, Superintendant of 
the Royal Botenic Garden, Leith Walk ; 
® young man of great abilities, both as a 
professional gardener and botanist. 
18. At Edinburgh, MrArchibala Hume,of 
the General Post-oftice, universally reyret- 
ted, as a kind husbond, an indulgent father, 
and a worthy member of society. 

21. At Theddingsworth, Leicestershire, 
the Rev. Sir Charles Cave, Bart. 

22 Ae Whitburn, Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson, Bart. hereditary high sheriff of 
the county of Durham. 


23. A: London, the Right Hon. Richard 
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Farlof Courtown. His Lordship wasia 
his 79th year, and is succeeded mm his es 
tates and titles by his eldest son, Viscount 
Stopford, member for Marlborough. 

23. At Newton, Mr John Trail, son of 
James Traill, Esq of Hobbister. 

24. At Edinburgh, in her $3d year, Mrs 
Margaret Thomson, daughter of the late 
Mr John Thomson, writer in Edinburgh, 

25. At Hermandston, East Lothian, 
Charles, infant son of the Right Hon. Lerd 
Sinclair. 

$0. At London, in the 73d year of his 
age, Mr Robert Baldwin, bookseller, Pa- 
ternoster-Row. 

Sl. At Dalkeith, Jantes Cleghorn, Esq, 
aged 79 years. 

April 2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella 
Brown, wife of Mr Patrick Cunningham, 
jeweller in Edinburgh. 

S$. At Castlesempile, William MacDowall, 
Esq. of Garthland, Member of Parliament 
for Renfrewshire, and his Majesty’s Lieu- 
temant fer that county. 

5. At Perth, in her 73d year, Mrs Ro- 
bertson, widow of Dr C. Robertson, Perth. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Catherine Stra- 
chan, daughter of the late Mr Francis Stra- 
chan, writer to the signet. : 

6. At Abbeyhill, Mr William Kinnaird, 
an eminent chemist. a 

7. At Carlisle, the Hon. Mrs Douglas, 
sister of the late Ear) of Seaforth. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr John Batter, late 
factor on the estate of Clanranald. 

10, At Edmburgh, Mrs Janet Dundas, 
widow of Colonel John Hamilton of Pen- 
caitland, and youngest daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Robert Duadas, Lord "resi- 
dent of the Court of Session. 

10. At Leith, Mrs Eliz. Couper, wife of 
Mr W. Henderson, wine-merchant, Leith. 

11. At Westfield, Linlithgowshire, Mary, 
third daughter of Alexander Forbes, Esq. 

14. At Morningside Lodge, the Right 
Honourable William Coulter, Lord Pro- 
vost, and his Majesty’s Lieutenant for the 
city, and county of the city of Edinburgh. 
—His Lordship had for some months |e 
boured under an internal complaint, which 
his physicians had but little hopes of being 
able to remove. His dissolution was how- 
ever sudden. His Lordship has left a wi- 
dow and an only son (a Lieutenant in the 
army, now in Portugal,) to lament his los. 

Yhe Magistrates and Council having 
solved to honour the Funeral of their late 
worthy Chief Magistrate, by a public pro — 
cession, on Saturday the 2st of April, the 
following form of the ceremony was pribt 
ed and circulated by their order. Its 
nearly the same as was observed at the Fu- 
neral of Provost Kincaid om the 28th 
January 1777. 
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or Procession. 
First Regiment Royal Edinburgh Volun- 
teers, with Drums mutiled 
Officers of the three Regiments of Edin- 
burgh Local Militia 
Six Baton Men, two and two 
“Two Mutes 
The City Arms 
Two Mutes 
Six Ushers, bare headed, two and two, 


The Society of High Constables, four and | 


four, their short batons in their 
right hands. 
The Moderator Constable in their rear 

The Society of Candlemakers, four and four 

theit Preses in cheir rear 

The Society of Barbers, four and four— 

their Preses in the rear 

The Fourteen Incorporations, according to 

their precedency, four and four. 

The iste Deacons behind their respective 
Incorporations ; the Officers before 
The Company of Merchants, four and four 
The Assistants and Master in their rear: 
The Teachers of the English Schools be- 
longing to the city 
The Masters of the High School in their 
Gowns—the Rector tn the rear, and 

— by the Janitor. 

The Professors of the University in their 
Gowns, two and two, preceded by the 
Janitor and University Mace—the Prin- 
cipal ia their rear 

The Established Clergy of the City in their 
Gowns and Bands, two and two—the se- 
nior Clergyman in their rear. 

. Two Maces 
The Macer of the Lyon Court in deep 
Mourning, and bare-headed. 
_Pursuivants, two and two 
The City Clerks, Accountant, Agents, and 
Procurator-fiscal 
The City Assessors in theic Gowns 
The resident Magistrates of Easter and 
Wester Portsburgh, Canongate, and 
Leith, in their Reken and preceded by 
their Officers with their Halberts ) 
Tae extraordinary Deacons four and four 
The ordinary Council Deacons, in their 
Gowns. 
The Deacon Convener and Trades Coun- 
| sellors in their Gowns, 
The Merchant Counsellors 
The old Magistrates, and the present Ma- 
_ gistrates in their Robes, 

The City Sword of State, covered with 
Crape, the point towards the ground; 
on the rizht the City Mace, on the left 
another Mace ; each Mace carried near- 
ly level in the right hands of the Macers 

Heralds, two and two 
A Person in deep Mourning, bare headed, 
bearing the Rod of office levelled 
beforehim, 


_ der one covered with bla 
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The Lord Provost’s Robe, covered with 


Crape, carried by the City’s Wardrobe- 

keeper; on each side of which, and of 

the Sword, and Maces, four Baton Men. 
THE BODY, 

Placed under a Canopy, drawn by six hor- 
ses, decorated with the City Arms 
Above the Pall the Lord Provost's Chain 
and Medal—his Sword and Sash, 
covered with Crape 
The City Officers, with Halberts covered 
with Crape and reversed, walking 
upon each side of the Pall 
The Chief Mourner and Supporters of the 

Pall ‘ 
Neblemen and Gentlemen, four and four 
His Lordship’s Servants 
The Company of Sharpshooters attached 
to the First Regiment of Royal 
Edinburgh Volunteers. 
The procession to return reversed to the 
different places of assembling. 
Tne FuNERAL.—SatTuRDAY, ApaRit 21. 


The body was conveyed in a hearse, pri-— 


vately, fron: his Lordship’s house at Morn- 
ingside, the preceding evening, at nine o’- 
clock, to the aisle of the High Church, ac- 


~ companied by a few of his nearest relations, 


where it was received by the Magistrates. 
At twelve o'clock the flag upon Lerd 
Nelson’s monument, the building of which 
Provost Coulter was very active in promot- 
ing, was hoisted half mast high, and two 
streamers of crape displayed from its top. 
At one arte the bells of the several 
churches began to toll, which they conti- 
nued to do yntil the ceremony was over. 
At half past 12 o’clock, the different pub 


lic bodies connected with the city, assembled 


in the Parliament house and Old Church, 


and the nobility and gentry, naval and mil', 


tary officers, &c. in the High Church. 
At a quarter past one, the procession be- 
gan to move in the order aboye prescribed. 
The car, upon which the body was pla- 
ced, consisted of a double greens the un- 
ck, forming large 
festoons, rgund the wheels; the upper one, 
on which the coffin was placed, covered 


_ with black velvet, with the city arms, im- 


paled with his Lordship’s initials, on each 


side; above which rose a lofty canopy, © 
_ richly finished on the exterior, with appro- 
priate emblems, and the city motto inscri-_ 
bed along the sides, upon a silvered ground, 


with the word Resurgam on each end, and 
supported by silver columns, the up 

parts of which were covered with deep fes- 
toons, and terminating in a dom~, decora- 
ted with large plames of black feathers, and 
drawn by six horses, covered with black 
cloth, with plumes of feathers on their 
heads, each horae led by a groom in deep 


mourning, 
The 
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yard, when it formea neatly a 
ving the Magistrates and Council, with the . 
relutions of the deceased, to occupy the 


320 
The following gentlemen supported the 
Claud Thomson, Esq. chief mourner. 
atcurT. LEFT. 
H. Thomson, Esq. R. Metkie, Esq. 
John Wilsen, Esq. W. Meikle, Esq. 


Tho. Henderson, Esq. Dr Thomas Hay 
James Eyre, Esq. Rev. Dr Simpson 
John Brown, Esq. 

"The coffin, which was of crimson velvet, 


John Pollock, Esq. 


richly ornamented with appropriate em-— 


blem:s, had the following inscription plate 
upon it: 


WILLIAM COULTER, 
Lord Provost of the city of Edinburgh, 
&c. &c. &e. 
DIED 
14th April 1810, 
Aged 56 years. 
Upon the top of it lay his Lordship’s 
chain of office, and his sword and sash. 
The first regiment of royal Edinburgh 
volunteers, commanded by«Major Jardive 
(in absence of the Lord Justice Clerk, 
paraded at twelve o'clock, and moved o 
at a quarter past one o'clock, formiug the 
van of the procession, and plaging the 
Dead March in Saul. Upon cuming to 
the gate leading to the Greyfriars Church, 
they opened ranks in foneral order, through 


_-‘The Right Honourable 


which the procession passed intothe church. 


uare, Jea- 


Stocks and Markets. 


centre. The first regiment of volunteers 
then took up their ground in front of the. 
church, and, after the body had been lower. 
ed into the graye, and the senior heraid ha- 
ving received the rod of office from the per- 


_. 804 who carried it, he pronounced the {ol- 


lowing words: 

“Thus it heth pleased Almighty God 
to remove, from this life to a better, our 
worthy chief Magistrate, the Right Hon. 
William Coulter, Lord Provost of this ci- 
ty, and Lord Lieutenant of the city and 
county of the city;” he then broke the rod, 
and dropt it into the grave; after which 
the first regiment of royal Edinburghfvo- 
lunteers, of which his Lordship. was offici- 
ally Colonel, fired three vollies over the. 


_ grave while the earth was putting on. 


The procession then returned reversed, 
the royal Edinburgh voluateers sti!) march- 
ing-in front. . Upon arriving at the Cross, 
they took open order, saluting the Magis- 
traces, &c..who passed along the line, un-- 
copered, to the Council-chamber. The 
ofthe public bodies walked to the Parlia- 
ment Close, where they dismissed. 

The city.arms were berne by a person 6 
feet 7 inches high, dressed in proper cos- 
tume for the occasion. 

The conducting of the arrangements of 
this extensive procession was confided to 
Mr Trotter, of Prince’s Street, whose 
Promptuess and taste im execution of 
rH whole reflect upon him the highest cre- | 

ike 
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, Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Bank 


| Bi percent i810. | Wheat. | Barley, | Oats. | Pease. 
1810. |Stock |Omnium. | Consols. April6. | $08.46 | 275.34 [225.28 245.30 
~ 276° —— 13.|30 46]25 32/21 97, 24 30 
20,| 32 46 | 98° 32/23 29, 28 30 
269 | ——  97.|$2 46 | 27 31/23 29| 28 30 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 


G. F. G. will a 
J. Rand J.C. 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, . Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 

et « Oatmeal. | Bariey Meal 
1810. | Wheat.| Barley ] Oats. | Pease | Bolls. | Brice. Bolls. | Price. 

April 3.1 350 ! 20 1 40) 17 16 
April 2./ 72 106| 86 46 | 28 32/44 48 $00 46 17 16 
9. 72106136 45 | 22 32/44 49 17.4 320 |201 52 7 16 
16. | 72104] 4%] 22 44 48 24.) 960 | 20 62) 16 
as. | 72102/36 46 | 22 33! 44 50 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ambulator will appear in-our next. bs*s 


ppear in our next, or an early number. 
are under consideration. 
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